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Good Health for 1888 

IVi// l>e the Most Interesting’ Volume of Health and Temperance 
Literature Ever Published. 


f)epartment§. 

Popular Physiolofiv. Scientific Temperance. Practical Hyj^^ienCi-^ 
all that is newest and Iweliest upon these subjects. Health If aid Is 
of All Nations. Health Suggestions for All Seasons of the ]Arr. 
Social Purity. Domestic Medicine. Household Science. Hygiene for Young 
Folks. .F O R 1 ’ Y P A C; I'. S M O X T H L V.. 

Sp eeiaJ (Contributory. 

A large number of neiv and able zvriters have been engaged 
to contribute to the colimtns of Good Health during iSSS. litis 
zvill insure to our readers a large amount of the choicest origi¬ 
nal reading on health subjects to be found in any periodical pub¬ 
lished in this country. 


(jOOD Health has at the present time a circulation not loss than 
four times that of any other popular health journal published. This is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the journal meets the wants of the 
people as no other journal has done. 


Notwithstanding the high praise which the managers have received 
for the jo.irnal during the past year, they are prepared to assure their 
friends that 


Good IIcalth for 1888 shall be by far the Best Volume 

Ever Published. 

GOOD HEALTH, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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SCHOOL t OF $ DOMESTIC) ECONOMY. 



necessity for scientific instruction 
^ in cookery and the various arts con¬ 
nected with housekeepings and home-mak¬ 
ing, has long been recognized, In foreign 
countries, particularly in England and 
Sweden, successful efforts have been made 
in this direction, but there is yet a very 
evident and urgent demand for this kind 
of practical education. In this country, es¬ 
pecially, very few attempts in this line have been 
made, and those have been but partially success¬ 
ful. In view of the great need of a school of this sort, 
'‘the managers of the Sanitarium have determined to 

open a of Donifstic Eroitoitif/ 

about the middle of March next. 




The Course of Instruction will continue for twenty-five weeks, and will 
consist of daily Lectures, Recitations, Demonstration Lessons, and Practical 
Drills in the following subjects:— 

Scientific Cookery, in all its Branches: Preparation of 

_- Scientific and 

Healthful Dietaries, and of Seasonable and Economical Bills of Fare—The 
Care and Preservation of Food, including Fruit Canning—The Hygiene of 
Diet, 

Laundrying,. 

.I) ress-Making, ..... 

.General Housework, • 


Including the Care of Beds and Sleeping Rooms—Making of Mattresses and 
other Bedding—Sewing and Fitting Carpets—Care of Furniture, etc. 

Household Hvtrlene including the subjects of Ventilation, Heat- 

--!—ing, Disinfection and Renovation of Sick- 

Rooms, Musty Closets and Cellars, etc.—Sanitary Care of the House and 
















Premises—Sanitary House-cleaning—How to test Water for Innuiritics—Puri¬ 
fication of Water—Adulteration of Foods, and How to Detect them—How to 
Test Wall-Papers for Poisonous Colors. 

Personal Pl^^giene, And the Hygienic Care of Children. 


Miscellaneous Subjects, I»cluding Household Conveniences. Eco- 

- iiomical Housekeeping—The Keeping of 

Family Accounts, Marketing, Selection of Carpets, Dress Goods, etc. 

The study of these subjects will be pursued under competent teachers in 
each Department. Instruction will be given chieily in the form of lectures, 
accompanied by practical training. The course is exactly what every young 
woman needs, to make her an efficient and economical housekeeper compe¬ 
tent to make a home and its inmates comfortable and healthful, conditions 
which form a good foundation for happiness. 


-ooo- 


The qualifications required arc: (i) A good character, which must be 
evinced by proper references or recommendations; (2) Good health, (3) En- 
ergy and faithfulness. (4) No students will be received under eighteen years 
or over thirty-five. 

The managers re.serve the right to dismiss from the school an}* person 
who shall, in their judgment, be found incompetent to meet the above re¬ 
quirements or to become fairly well qualified In the several branches taught. 

-OOO - 

DlnloniclS granted to those who complete the cour.se of instruc- 

- ^ ___ tion in a satisfactory manner. Good Positions will be guar¬ 
anteed all whose qualifications are such that they can be properly recom¬ 
mended. 

-- ooo - 


'terms for 'tuition and Board, includiiig I^ooni, and Wasiiing, $100.00. 

In order to bring the advantages of this School within the reach of all 
proper persons who may desire to avail themselves of it, the managers pro¬ 
pose to make it a free .school, or at least to give those who wish to meet their 
expenses by labor an opportunity to do so. Those who desire to pay their 
way in work will be required to labor ten hours daily in such departments of 
the Sanitarium as they may be assigned to by the Matron of the Institution. 
During the. first month, such students will receive their board and tuition, 
but no compensation. After the first month, a compensation will be allowed 
those whose ability and efficiency are such as to make them dc.scrving, and 
in proportion to their qualifications. 


Those who are interested in this school should address at once for further 
information the 


SANITARIUM SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, Battle Creek, Mich. 
















•SanitaFium -^paining School 

® Kor Ntirses. H 
^-Q-Q- COURSE OF INSTRUCTION -q-q-ct 



Regular Terms begin Nov. 1, 


THIS School has now hoen in <»[)cnition 
for several years with constantly increas¬ 
in'^ patronaj^^e and success. A large luini- 
ber of young men and women have been 
fitted for eminent u.scfulness, and are now 
engageil in positions in which they arc ])roving 
the \ alue of the instruction received in tlie re¬ 
lief of .suffering, anil earning an independent sup¬ 
port. There is no field of usefulness in vvhicli in¬ 
telligent and well-trained young men and women 
can more easily find employment and opportunity for 
philanthropic effort accompanied by fair remuneration. 


CouKsi- OF Instruction. 


Mfttiods of Instruction. 


The course of instruction com¬ 
prises two series of lectures, rec- 

- ■ - ' - - — itations and practical instruction, 

continuing through two years. Each student will be allowed a vacation of 
two weeks at such time as shall be agreed upon with the managers. 

The instruction is both theo¬ 
retical and practical. Two or 

- — - - - - three lectures are given each 

week, and several recitations are held in addition. Lectures are illustrated 
by means of charts, models, fine French Manikins showing every organ of 
the body in a manner clo.sely resembling life, and by numerous experiments. 
P2ach student is required to become familiar with the subjects taught, by ac¬ 
tual practice. The following are among the leading topics which are taught: 
Anat omy. Physiology• Elem^^ntary CfunniHtTy, Nature ami Causes of Dis- 

ease, Langtiage of Disease, Prin ripi es of Cave, Mintagement of Comnion I>is- 
eases, Dressimj of Simple Wonnils find Injuries, General and Indirhlual Hyyiene, 

Ventilation, Disinfection. Air an d I Vaf er Contamihation, Ge neral Nursin g, 

Snrgical Nursiny , Mon thly Nurs inff, Bandaging, _ Jlydiudherapy— Theoretical 

and Prairtiral, Electrlcity^^ Fa radic. G alvanic^ Static, Diet for the Sick, Mas- 
sage, Swedish Movetfienis, Calisthenics, Uliat to Do in Emergencies, 



































Special Advantages. 


The advantages offered by this 
school are in many respects superior 
to those offered by any other, not 
excepting the older schools in the large cities. Its special advantages may 
be briefly stated as follows:— 


1. This school is connected with the largest Sanitarium in the world, 
which affords opportunities for practical observation not to be found elsewhere. 

2. The methods, appliances and facilities which are utilized here far 
surpass in extent what can be found anywhere else, affording a better oppor¬ 
tunity for gaining familiarity with scientific methods than any other school. 

3. Students in this .school have an ojiportiinity to acquire a practical 
knowledge of much that is taught only theoretically in other .schools, or is 
omitted altogether. 

4. A pleasant liome and agreeable social surroundings instead of the 
prison-like atmosphere of the ordinary hospital. 

5* Permanent employment will be given to those who prove themselves 
competent and worthy of encouragement. 


Q ualieic ations Requi red . 


Persons who desire to enter 
this school must possess the 
following qualifications: — 


l. A GOOD MORAL CHAkACTLR, WITH SATISFACTORY RECOMMENDATIO.XS, 


2. Ability to become first-class nurses. 


3. Goon HEALTH. 

4. Sufficient intelligence and education to enable them to 

ENTER UPON THE COURSE OF TRAINING WITH A FAIR PROSPECT OF SUCCESS. 

5. Ai»PLICANTS SHOULD NOT BE UNDER TWENTY NOR OVER FORTY 
M:AKS of ACiF.. 


Those who pass a satisfactory examination at the clu.se of the course will 
receive a diploma, 

^ ^ The first year each .student who puts in full time will be al- 

i LylViVlu. lowed board, tuition, books, uniform, and three j^air.s of shoes. 
' The second term students will be paid moderate wages, the 

amount depending upon their ability and proficiency. 

Students wlro engage only in such duties as are required for practice will 
l>c required to pay $100 tuition and $3.00 a week for board. 

ICach student is required t<j become acquainted by practical experience 
with all the details of the practical subjects taught in the school. 

Members of the training scIkjoI w ilt be expected to conform to the same 
rules as regular employes. 


Foi’ further information desired, address, 

^^ITARILJM, 


Battle Creek, Micliigan. 














FIVE CENTS' WORTH OF FUEL WILL BAKE A BARREL OF FLOUR INTO BREAD. 


rO ALL INTERESTED IN- 


STEEL PORTABLE OVENS! 


-for- ciOir*o«.itd-rw. 



Thin front a Practioul Rtikor. 

To Whom ft ^fny CnnctVft:^ 

1 t»ou>5bt II No. T»> Ovon from Mr. Reid about a year a^o. .\iH)uL eia ^veek^ UKo 
them in preferenee to brick. 1 like them. 1 have seen all the kinds. This ** takes t 


URoy, y. ifcxy^l), 188?. 
Iiouglit anolher No. 70. lam naing 
I cake.” J. \V. BROWNBLL. 


Afinm Rfitl. Ksff.,— /School of T>omc$tio JCconomy, Iowa Agrieultural College, Arnett, Iowa, April H, IHSTi. 

(Letter No. J.>—It is nearly a year since I first used yonr Bake Oven iNo. BO), and I ran say now what 1 have repeat- 
edit said, that in all my experience 1 have never seen better work than that which your oven turns out. The one in use 
here works just us Well as the one I first used at Chautauquu, N. Y., lust year. Yours respectfully, 

KMMA P. EWIN(3. 


(Letter No. 2.1—The oven in use here Is still In “good shape,” 


and continues to give satisfaction. 


May 2, 1H87. 


EMMA P. EW1N(J. 


I have recently sent them to the New Osborne House, and the new Powers Ilonse, Rochester, N. Y.; the Central House, 
Itcading, Pa.: the Forest City House, Cleveland, C.; II. C. Austin, BinghumUm, N. Y.; James Dick, Dunsville, N. V.; A. 
A. Alvord, Elmira, N. Y.; W. W. WhittuKer, Lockport, N. Y.; W, W. Clemmons. Geneva, O.; Mansion Honsc, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Montongle House niid DeVenux College, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Geo. Davis, Mohawk, N. Y.; B. F. Simmons, Castle, N. 
Y.; A. K. Poller. Mansfield, N, Y.; S. K. Kimball, Alexandria, N. Y.: I. G. Corbett, Austin, Pa.; E. E, Proud, Saegers 
town; Geo. Truscotl, Mackinac, Mich.; Louis Bath, Wellsbnrgh, N. Y.; Joseph Mecklinberger, Suspension Bridge. Ni Y.; 
Avery & Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich.: H. T. Williamson, Waterford, Pa. Here is a copy of an order for three after the full¬ 
est Imjairy had been made:— 

Mr, Adam Reid,-~ Tereen'e Academy, Kanttatt City, Mo„ June 3, 1880. 

Dear Sir,— Yonra received in due lime. You may send three ovens os soon as you possibly can. Address one to 
“Mother Clemence, St. Mary’s Orphan Asylum, St. Joseph, Mo.’*; address the second to “Mother Liquori, St, Joseph's 
Hospital, Seventh and Penn Streets, Kansas City, Mo.”; and the third you may send to the Acudomv, ns also the hill for 
the three, and I will forward amount. Yours respectfully, .SISTER MARY FIDELIA. 

Tills from the Proprietor of the Whitcomb House, IloclieHter, N. Y. 

Mr. Adam /Wt/,— Rorhcttfer, X, F*, December 7. 188G. 

Dear Sir,—Y our oven Is such a huccchs, both as a baker and roaster, that yon can write out something goixl and strong 
—you cannot make it strong enough—and put my name to it. 1 will honor your draft at any time. fSigned, j 

RUSSELL coat’s, Prop. Whitcomb House. 

THREE SIZES, NOS. 50, 60, 70. Baking from 50 to 1.50 loaves. The readers of this magazine will please comrannicate 
with the undersigned. Shipping them in nil directions; ride as easy as a packing trunk. OVER 2,600 IN USE. 

Patentee and Mnnf’r. ilO IV. Y. 
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ire now have facilities for doing all manner of Print- 
ing, ami solicit yonr orders, lie hare eontinaallg added 
to our facilities in the amg of presses^ neuf type faces^ ami 
other material, until ire hare a . 


■^^JVIodel Job Printing Office 


Ulth these ineans at oar command, and cm ploying a 
corps of prst-class printers, ire feel aide to give satisf 4 fc- 

tiou in all particulars . 

ESTIMATES (HEEEEULl.Y FUIiXlSIiEIh 


Address GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING 00., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Battle Creek Buggy Co., 

SHERMAN ROAD CART. 


THE BEST CART 
IN THE WORLD. 



It is a fact that many people 
have become greatly preju¬ 
diced against carts, and justly, 
too ; for, until the inventioa of 
the Sherman Cart, nearly all 
were man-killers. We are 
happy to announce that the 
Sherman Cart is a vehicle tliat 
will for eiise and comfort, suit 
the farmer, stock-buyer, doctor 
etc., quite as well as a buggy. 

It is the only cart that has the foot rest attached to the spring-bar, thereby obtaining a VERTICAL 
MOTION, all other carts having a circular motion. The feet and limbs of the rider have the same 
motion as his body. Warranted to rule as ea.sy as a buggy. For further particulars, address 

BATTLE CREEK BUGGY CO., Batlle Creek, Mich. 
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TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
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PATENT ALDiNE FIRE 


PLACE 


Is constructed on srientific. principuls. The objects obtained are, oconotuy of furl, perfect ventlljitloi’. distribulioii of 
heat, and cqiializalloii of teinperuturo from floor to ceiling. While It is a perfect bard coal burner, it will give equally 
good results with crushed gas coke, soft coal or wood. It can be set In an ordinary chimney place like the ordinary 
direct draft grate, or can be piped to chimneys or flues one or more rooms removod from the grate itself. It costs less 
than half as ninch to operate it and it keeps fire throughout the night equally as well ns a bard coni stove. They are 
handsomely fliiished In Brass and Bronze, Nickel and Japan. W^rite for Illustrated (Circulars which gives full iuforma- 
tion. 

ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 

(JRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


^^'"Calicraph Writing Machine 


Price, J85:S2 


It Stands at tbe Head! 

20,000 in daily 
use. 


For printed matter, etc., address 



-MOST;- 

Practicalj 
JDurable 
and Rapid 

WRITING MACHINE 

FOB THB 

Office^ Libraryf and 
Family. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 

Ifen Tork Branch, 237 Broadway. HABTFOUD, CONK 




























































NASAL CATARRH. 


Thijid Leciltre. 

The literal meaniug of the word “ catarrh 
is a “flow/* or “discharge.** The term is ap¬ 
plied to the disease which we are consider¬ 
ing, on account of the prominence, as a symp¬ 
tom, of the discharges peculiar to this malady; 
but it is important that we should at once 
divest our minds of the common notion that 
catarrh of the nose is necessarily accompa¬ 
nied by a profuse discharge. We fre(iuently 
find persons suflering seriously from chronic 
catarrh, who have been so little inconvenienced 
by nasal discharges that they have never sus¬ 
pected the presence of the disease until others 
of its more serious results have begun to make 
their appearance. An excess of secretion is 
present in some form in most cases of this 
disease, at least in its earliest stages ; but 
this symptom is by no means the most serious 
or the most constant of the various unpleas¬ 
ant features of this disease. 

Before we undertake to define more exactly 
the nature of the disease which we are con¬ 
sidering, let us recall some of the chief facts 


which we have learned respecting the nasal 
cavity and its surroundings :— 

1 , We have learned that the nasal cavit}" is 
an irregularly shaped space, the round portion 
of which is divided into two nearly equal parts 
by the septum of the nose. 

2 . The outer walls of the cavity present a 


number of deep furrows, which are formed 
by projecting ridges of the bone, which jut 
out toward the septum. 

3 . The nasal cavity communicates with the 
mouth by a large opening behind the soft pal¬ 
ate, which, in fact, is a sort of valve by means 
of which the opening between the nose and 
the mouth may be controlled. 

4 . The nasal cavity is also connected with 
the drum of each ear by a duct on either side, 
which allows the air from the nasal cavity to 
enter the ear. 

5 . The nasal cavity is connected with a 
number of other similar cavities, the chief of 
which are two quite large caWties in the bones 
of the face, the cavity called the frontal sinus 
found in the skull just between the eyes and 
on a level with the eyebrows, and several 
large cells in the base of the skull. 

6 . The nasal cavity is lined with a delicate 
pink tissue called mucous membrane. This 
same covering extends through the small 
ducts connecting the nasal cavity with other 
cavities, and also lines these several cavities. 
The ducts extending to the eye and the ear 
are also lined with mucous membrane, as is 
the drum of the ear. 

7 . In the upper part of the nasal cavity 
the mucous membrane contains very delicate 
nerve fibers, in which resides the olfactory 
sense. 

In order that we may understand the nat- 
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ure of this delicate membrane which lines 
the nasal cavity, let us compare it with the 
skin, a structure with which we are more fa¬ 
miliar. If we place a small portion of the 
skin under a magnifying glass of moderate 
power, the first thing we shall notice is that 
we are scaly creatures. The scales which 
cover our bodies are not like the great horny 
plates which constitute the covering of most 
fishes and some species of reptiles, but are so 
minute and delicate that a magnifying glass 
is required to render them visible. We may 
at any time collect a few for examination by 
gently scraping the surface of the skin with 
the edge of a knife. These scales are con¬ 
stantly shedding, being rubbed oft* by the 
friction of the clothing and by various objects 
with which we come in contact. When one 
takes a Turkish bath, these skin scales are 
sometimes rubbed oft* by the shampooer in 
astonishing quantities. If we study the skin 
more closely, we find in it two sets of se¬ 
creting organs, or glands. One set produce 
the watery fluid called perspiration, or sweat ; 
the other produce a thicker, fatty, or oily, 
matter by which the surface of the skin is 
lubricated. The skin also contains numerous 
nerves, in which reside the senses of touch 
and temperature. 

The mucous membrane is a sort of inner 
skin, or, as has been termed, a lining skin, 
and very much resembles in structure, though 
less in appearance, the outer covering of the 
body. The mucous membrane, like the skin^ 
is covered with scales. These do not, how¬ 
ever, dry up and fall away, as in the case of the 
skin, but are washed away by the fluid which 
is always found moistening the surface of a 
healthy mucous membrane. If you will place 
under a microscope a drop of saliva from the 
mouth or of clear mucus from the nose, you 
will find in it a great abundance of these scales. 
The mucous membrane also, like the skin, 
contains glands. As in the case of the 
skin, one class of these glands produce a 
thin watery fluid, much like the serum of the 
blood, from which they are called serous 
glands. The other set of glands produce a 
thicker and somewiiat tenacious fluid, termed 


mucus, which is quite unlike the oily secretion 
of the skin. You see, then, that the fluid 
formed by mucous membrane is made up of 
three things,—the watery fluid formed by the 
serous glands, the mucus formed by the mu¬ 
cous glands, and the raucous scales which are 
shed by the mucous membrane. In catarrh 
accompanied by a discharge, there is always 
an increase in some of these elements. If the 
discharge is water}’, it is because there is an 
increase of the serous fluid. If it is thick, it 
is because there is a great increase in the 
amount of mucus formed, and in the quantity 
of mucous scales thrown ofl*. 

Catarrh is not confined to the nasal cavity. 
It may aflTect the membrane lining the lids and 
covering the eyeball, that which lines the ears, 
the lining membrane of the cavities adjacent 
to the nasal cavity, the mouth, the air passages, 
the stomach, the intestines, the bladder, or, in¬ 
deed, any portion of the body which is covered 
or lined by mucous membrane. From the sim¬ 
ilarity between the skin and the mucous mem¬ 
brane, it may occur to you that these two struct¬ 
ures might easily be afifected by the same 
disease ; and this is exactly true. When a child 
has scarlet fever, the eruption upon the skin is 
accompanied by a similar eruption upon the 
mucous membrane. It is this which produces 
the strawberry tongue and the sore throat, 
which accompany these diseases. The nasal 
and throat symptoms which accompany mea¬ 
sles are another illusti’ation of the same fact. 
The same is also true of catarrh. The skin, 
as well as the mucous membrane, may be af¬ 
fected by a disease essentially the same as 
catarrh. A common disease of this cliaracter 
is ordinarily known as eczema, salt rheum, or 
moist tetter. 

4 '' Cold in the Head .”—We are now pre¬ 
pared to enter a little more deeply into our 
subject. Let us study first the symptoms by 
which we may know when this disease is pres¬ 
ent. The simplest form of nasal catarrh is 
that common aflbetion ordinarily termed a 
cold in the head.” The symptoms present in 
this condition must be familiar to most of 
you from personal experience ; but in order 
that we may understand the relation of this 
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simple form of disease toils more serious and 
ehronic phases, it is well that we should stud}’ 
them somewhat closely. 

In order to illustrate the subject for yon, 

I have asked a gentleman who has just con¬ 
sulted me for the relief of an acute cold to 
present himself before you as a clinical sub¬ 
ject, and allow us to question him. While I 
have been talking, you have noticed that he 
has sneezed several times. He is obliged to 
use his handkerchief almost constantly, on ac¬ 
count of a watery discharge from the nose. 
You observ^e that his eyes are red. As I 
open his nostrils by means of a little instru¬ 
ment called a nasal speculum, which 1 hold 
in my hand, I see that the lining of his nose 
presents a red appearance, like his eyes. 
We say tliat his eyes are blood-shot, which 
means that the blood-vessels are <listended 
with blood. The mucous membrane lining 
the nose is also blood-shot, or congested; 
and as the patient opens his mouth, and al¬ 
lows me to hold down his tongue with the 
speculum, I look in, and find that his throat 
presents the same red and congested appear¬ 
ance. You observe also that his face is 
flushed. There is too much blood in his head. 
He says that his head aches ; and as I take 
his hand to feel his pulse, 1 notice that the 
skin is hot and dry. He says he feels fever¬ 
ish, and is obliged to drink very often. I 
feel his pul.se, and find that it indicates a 
slight fever; and if we place a thermometer 
in his mouth, we shall find that his tempera¬ 
ture is one or two degrees above the normal, 
or healthy, standard. Very likely it is 
about 100 ° F. 

If you observed his tongue when we were 
looking in his throat, you noticed that it was 
covered with a white coat. The patient says 
he has a bad taste in his mouth, and has no 
appetite. His bowels are inactive. The se¬ 
cretion of the kidneys is disturbed, as is indi¬ 
cated by a pink, whitish, or brick-dust sedi¬ 
ment. The patient says that his bones 
ache,” that his flesh is sore, that he feels 
weak and unable to perform his usual duties. 
He feels dull and stupid. Now and then he 
has shivering sensations about the back. 


If we ask our patient when he contracted 
this cold, he will tell us that he has not been 
feeling quite as well as usual for a day or 
two ; that he was a little bilious ; appetite not 
quite so good as usual, and bow^els inactive ; 
but that he thought little of his condition 
until two or three hours ago, when, as he was 
sitting at work in a room without a fire, he 
began to sneeze ; and knowing at once that he 
was taking cold, he removed to a warmer 
room, but has been sneezing at short in¬ 
tervals ever since, and his cold seems to be 
getting worse ever}’ moment. 

Our friend thought, and this is the common 
notion, that the sneezing was a sign that he 
was taking cold. This is quite a mistake. 
Sneezing is an evidence that a cold has already 
been taken. When a person begins to sneeze, 
he already has a cold, and the sneezing is nat¬ 
ure's attempt to cure it. This idea probably 
strikes you as a curious one, yet I believe it 
to be true, nevertheless. When one makes a 
vigorous sneeze, the action is not of the nose, 
but of almost the entire body. In other words, 
he sneezes all over ; almost every muscle of the 
body makes a jerk. Our unfortunate friend 
is just now getting ready for an explosion. No¬ 
tice how strangely the muscles of his face twist 
his countenance out of shape. He is talving 
a deep breath. Nature is getting ready to fire 
a powerful blast at the enemy which is invad¬ 
ing her domain in the shape of a cold. There 
it goes, “ ker-c-h-e-w ! ” It nearly lifted him 
off his chair. Every muscle in his body 
made a jump. A sneeze is a spasm by which 
nature undertakes to re-establish the equi¬ 
librium of the nervous forces and the circula¬ 
tion, which have been disturbed by a cold 
draught or some other cold-producing influence 
to which the individual has been exposed. I 
have really sometimes seriously considered 
whether it would not be a proper thing to re¬ 
vive some of the old-fashioned sturnutatories 
of the pharmacopoeias of two centuries ago 
as a remedy to be used in the first stage of a 
cold. At any rate, I imagine that a few 
pinches of snuff at this particular period, 
provided nature is not able to get up a sufll- 
cient number of vigorous sneezes, might be 
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beneficial; only I should insist that it bo 
not “Scotch snufl’,’’ oi* other narcotic 
mixture. 

We have already noticed that the dischai-ge 
at this stage of a cold is of a watery character. 
In the course of a few hours, the discharge 
will become somewhat thicker and opiKjue. 
If the patient has not previously suffered from 
repeated attacks of cold, the discharge will 
gradually lessee, and the various other symp¬ 


toms will disappear; and in the course of a 
week he will be feeling as well as usual, pro¬ 
vided he takes ordinary care of himself ; 
and that without an^^ special treatment, either 
general or local. His cold will have been 
cured by the natural recuperative efforts of 
the system. If, however, through exposiu-e, 
our patient gets an addition to his cold before 
he has fully recovered, or if his system at the 
time the cold was contracted was in a state of 
preparation for catarrh, a condition in which 
the liver, skin, and other organs of excretion 
were inactive, so that the blood and tissues 
were filled with efiete or impure matters 
which should have been eliminated, then the 
cold will not terminate so quickly. Instead, 
several weeks or mouths may elapse before 
nature is able to complete the remedial proc¬ 
ess, or in other words, the disease may be¬ 


come chronic. It may, indeed, become so 
thoroughly established that nature will break 
down in her attempt to restore the patient to 
health, and a permanent diseased condition 
be established. 

In our next we will consider the condition 
of the patient in such a case. In other 
words, we will stud^’' the symptoms of chronic 
nasal catarrh. 

HYGIENE IN EQUATORIAL 
AMERICA. 

BY EDW^ABD M. BKIOHAM. 

( Continued.) 

BRAZILIAN DIJCT. 

The food is equally simple. 
For perfect contentment, the 
humble Brazilian needs but 
farinha, coffee, a hammock, 
and a cigar, the first two be¬ 
ing his only pabular essen¬ 
tials. Farinha is to him 
what brea<l is to us. 

The Brazilian is an early 
riser, and can well afford to be 
as he takes a midday sleep. 
The first thing he does in the 
morning is to take a cup of 
cafe (coffee) strong enough to 
serve, after sufficient dilutiour 
a whole family with us. It is drunk much 
sweetened, but without milk. Besides coffee, 
they take no nourishment till about eleven 
o’clock. Then they breakfast on farinha and 
coflee, at least. The principal articles of a 
more liberal menu would usually be came 
secca (jerked beef), or cheap scraps of fresh 
beef, dried fish, crabs, or turtles. To these 
may be added occasionally (more according 
to the express convenience of circumstances 
than to any determination on the part of the 
man) one or more kinds of fruit. But he 
often lives for mouths at a time upon an un¬ 
mixed diet of farinha, waiting with stoical 
composure till Time and prodigal Nature 
grant him more. Hardship with him is not 
the fasting, so much as the sweating that 
earns the feast. 

Farinha is the product of the root of the 
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maiulioea plant {manihot lUiUssima)^ of which 
there are several varieties. The one most 
common grows to the size of our elder bush. 
It is planted in roughly made clearings in the 
forest. The root resembles a sweet pc^tato in 
form, but is larger. Very little labor is re- 
<piired in its cultivation, 
if, indeed, it may be said 
to be cultivated at all. 

In planting, sections of 
the stem are crowded into 
the soil, where they take 
root and grow ; and the 
plant struggles with the 
weeds till six months 
later, when the root is 
ready for use. The accom¬ 
panying engraving from 
a photograph illustrates 
the manufacture of fa- 
rinhafrom the root. The 
roots are first sunk in 
baskets in some conven¬ 
ient body of water, until 
they are softened, when 
they are taken out and 
grated, and the pulp put 
into an ingenious tubular 
device which is both press 
and strainer. This ettect- 
ive apparatus is made of 
bands of rattan braided in 
such a manner as to ad¬ 
mit of much stretching. 

Stretching it diminishes 
its diameter, thus pressing 
the juice from the pulp 
through the meshes. This 
tube is seen in the picture, 
suspended by a loop in its 
upper end to a pole near the ridge of the roof, 
while a little girl bears upon a lever placed 
tln-ough a loop in the lower end. After the j uice 
is pressed from the pulp, the latter is turned 
from the strainer into the large clay l)asin 
resting in the top of a clay fire-place. There 
a woman is seen with a paddle, stindng and 
to.ssing it till all moisture is evaporated. The 
substance is now in brittle straw-colored 


grains, ranging in size from a gi’ain of sand 
to a small pea. The woman scoops this fa- 
rinha into l)askets of one arroba^ thirty-two 
pounds, each, when it is ready for the market. 

The juice which is pressed from the pulp 
falls into a l>a8in—often a turtle’s shell—on 


the ground. It is a deadly poison. Thirty- 
five drops of it are said to have killed a con¬ 
demned negro in six minutes. Yet in the pan 
of juice is deposited the fine, pure starch sed¬ 
iment which we call tapioca. “ So near 
grows death to life” in the raandioca root. 

It is a little curious that though the Bra¬ 
zilians depend upon their “ staff” as we do 
upon our bread, they seem not to care for 
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tapioca, the other valuable product of the 
same plant. 

Farinha is sometimes sifted, and the finer 
particles moistened and dried in cakes,—the 
so-called cassava bread, — but it is never 
cooked. It is commonly eaten with a spoon 
or tossed into the mouth with the fingers; 
the latter being the invariable method in the 
thatched houses. About as much practice is 
required to do this successfully as to use the 
Chinese choi>sticks. 

[We have in the refusal of the native Bra¬ 
zilian to eat tapioca an illustration of the 
scientific accuracy with which nature often 
guides the ignorant savage in the selection 
of his food. Tapioca is almost pure starch, 
and not capable of maintaining life, while 
farinha, from its mode of manufacture, must 
contain all the elements of nutrition.— Ed.] 


WHY DO WE SMOKE? 

WM. E. ztegenutus, m. d. 

There is really no good reason for smok¬ 
ing. The excuses for it are as varied as for 
the use of alcoholic stimulants. The reasons 
given by the Union College students were 
about as good as an}", though one of them 
was so ridiculous as to cause laughter from 
those who heard it. 

It was in my younger days, when the vener¬ 
able Dr. Nott was president of the College. 
He instituted a rigid crusade against the use 
of tobacco on the College grounds, or, in fact, 
by students anywhere. But a continual vio¬ 
lation of this rule was kept up by some stu¬ 
dents. So Dr. Xott resolved himself into a 
committee of one to investigate the source of 
the odorous emanations. He soon found him¬ 
self at the door of a certain room from which 
his olfactory nerves told him the odor pro¬ 
ceeded. He gently knocked. There was a mo¬ 
mentary lull of the boisterous conversation 
inside, a moving to and fro, and then the door 
was opened. Imagine their astonishment when 
they saw their honored President bow himself 
in. The pipes and tobacco had been secreted, 
but what of the smoke? That remained to 
accuse them, and there was no escape from 
the dilemma. 


The President then began to question the 
bo3"8 as to their object in violating the rules 
of the College. With serious faces, they be¬ 
gan to excuse themselves. One of them 
smoked because he had a violent toothache, 
and smoking relieved it. The second one 
smoked because he had dyspepsia. A third 
one feared that unless he used tobacco, he 
also would be troubled with impaired diges¬ 
tion. 

There was still one who had given no rea¬ 
son for his smoking. So Dr. N. said, Well, 
my young man, and why do you smoke ? " 
I smoke, because I—well—ahem—because 
I am—I have corns I ’’ At this unexpected 
reply they all laughed heartily; and upon their 
promising not to smoke again, the Doctor 
excused them, and left the room. 

Now this sort of reasoning is repeated daily 
by those who are questioned as to their mo¬ 
tives for smoking. The one who smoked for 
corns was about as nearly correct as the one 
who used it for dyspepsia. 

I am not writing from theory. While I 
was not a confirmed smoker, I yet smoked 
moderately for ten years of my life, and I 
know something fiom experience on this sub¬ 
ject. Last year I thoroughly canvassed the 
reasons for wy smoking, and the one or two 
which constituted the backbone of this habit; 
viz., as an anti-fat^ and as vl preventive ayainttt 
infectious diseases in my daily practice, were 
discarded. Now for some time I have not 
used it, and I see many reasons why I should 
not again do so. 

Wh}" so much tobacco should be used, has 
always been a mystery to me. I can even 
condone the use of a cigar (perhaps because 
I smoked), but how men can defile their 
mouths with chewing tobacco, and even swal¬ 
lowing the juice at times, is beyond my com¬ 
prehension. It is a disgusting habit, to sa}^ 
nothing of its injurious nature. I have fre¬ 
quently observed railroad cars that presented 
an appearance unlit for the use of ladies or 
gentlemen, because some tobacco-chewer had 
defiled the floor with the filth of his mouth. 
But why sav more of this feature ? It is ap- 
Darent to all. 
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Then, to think that nine-tenths of the to¬ 
bacco-users must acquire the habit by dili¬ 
gence and perseverance, which, if directed 
into other channels, would accomplish won¬ 
ders ! Every boy knows how sick he was 
when he first used tobacco. I know by ex¬ 
perience. How soon the head swims, and 
one grows dizzy ! 

The first impression made b}^ the smoke of 
tobacco is through the blood; and inasmuch 
as the whole volume of blood courses through 
the body in from three to five minutes, the 
indications of its effects, from the many, com¬ 
pounds of which it is composed, are felt uni¬ 
versally in the 3’oung smoker. After a short 
time, as the blood becomes charged with the 
poisons, the organic nervous chain and the or¬ 
gans it supplies are powerfully impressed. 

I mentioned the fact that nearly all persons 
who use tobacco have had to make more or 
less of an effort to overcome the natural resist¬ 
ive force of the body. But there are some 
few exceptions to this almost universal rule. 
The children of ancestors who used tobacco 
are more prone to its use, and, as a rule, there 
is less resistive force in tliose persons. But 
still this is an acquired habit, not of the child, 
but of its ancestors. 

In no instance is the sin of the father more 
directly visited on the children than in the 
use of tobacco. It produces in the offspring 
an enervated and unsound constitution, nerv¬ 
ousness, and a hysterical tendency. Smoking 
tobacco, and the use of tobacco in every form, 
is a hai)it better not acquired, and when ac¬ 
quired, is better abandoned. The young 
should especially avoid the habit. It gives a 
doubtful pleasure for a certain penalty. So 
long as the practice of smoking is continued, 
the smoker is temporarily out of health. Ex¬ 
cessive smoking has proved directly fatal. 
Why do we smoke ? 

Mich, 

—More men are physically ruined by 
gluttony or improper eating than by-liquor. 
The richest man on earth is he who has a 
first-class digestion, and is master of his ap¬ 
petite.— Selected, 


WHAT AILS THE MODERN GIRL? 

A WRITER in Harper's Bazaar makes a 
pretty close diagnosis, for a layman, as to 
what ails the modern girl, at least a good 
many of them. It is well deserving of record 
as an indicatio causalis in the disease which 
is so often the despair of the doctor :— 

The modern girl hardly knows what she 
wants, whether it is the higher education, an 
aesthetic wardrobe, love, or fame. She plays 
tennis and progressive euchre, and fiirts, and 
does Kensington work, and reads Herbert 
Spencer, and very often writes •, she dabbles 
in music, and talks theosophy ; and if there 
are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in her philosophy, one questions 
what they can be. Withal, she is as restless as 
the wind. She does not love the quiet of home ; 
she lives on excitement; she goes to Europe, 
to the springs, the mountains, the theaters, the 
receptions, if she can get there, or to the mo¬ 
diste ; she can alwa^^s fall back upon clothes as 
a diversion, and when everything else fails, she 
has nervous prostration and a trained nurse. 
In fact, the chief trouble with the inodera 
girl, be she rich or poor, is that she either 
does too much, keeps her nerves on the strain, 
and by and by goes to the other extreme, and 
does literally nothing but consume drugs, talk 
of her ills, and consult Christian scientists; 
or she has no real interests, fritters away her 
time in shallow pursuits, becomes pessimistic 
and dyspeptic, dissatisfied with herself and all 
the world, cries, and questions if life is worth 
living, and feels especially blue on holidays. 

^‘The remedy for all this is, perhaps, an ob¬ 
ject in life. Those who are weU and unselfishly 
occupied do not (|uestion if life is worth living; 
the}" know it is ; and whether they are busy in 
the shoe factory, behind a counter, at the fire¬ 
side, in the kitchen or the dining-room, so 
long as they are busy and not shirking, or 
reaching forward for something more conge¬ 
nial, and neglecting present duty, their minds 
are at rest and uninvaded by despondency. 
One of the best remedies for depression of 
spirits is the effort to bestow happiness. It 
has been known to prove effectual when all 
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other methods have failed ; when novels, and 
new gowns, and cod-liver oil, and bovinine, and 
bromide, admiration and flattery, were no 
more serviceable than an abracadabra or 
any heathen spell. Melancholy or other ills 
of this nature ai’e the direct result of a too 
strong egotism ; and an absorbing interest in 
others is a safe and agreeable medicine, but it 
is usuall}' the last thing a modern girl tries.” 
—Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


stead, constitutes the morning meal. The 
noon meal consists of soup and vegetables, 
with bread and water. The soup contains 
neither butter, oil, nor fat of any kind. Veg¬ 
etables are cooked in water, to which only a 
little salt is added. Meat, fish, and eggs never 
enter into the dietary of these monks. 

The Trappist monks inure themselves to pri¬ 
vations, and abjure all luxuries, even a great 
share of what are ordinarily considered neces- 



VEGETARIAN MONKS. 

For many years there has existed in France 
an order of monks, an offspring of the Cister¬ 
cians, known as Trappist Monks, who have been 
noted alike for their simplieitj^ of life and their 
remarkable health and longevity, Forty years 
ago a company of these monks came to this 
country from Ireland, where they had a large 
monastciy established when they were ex¬ 
pelled from France during the French Revolu¬ 
tion. The pioneers in this country settled 
in Iowa, about:^twelve miles from Dubuque. 

The food of the Trappists is as simple as 
possible. A slice of brown bread, with a 
glass of water, sometimes a cup of coffee in- 


sities. The Trappist frequently sleeps upon a 
bare board, without covering, pillow, or mat 
tress. He rises at two o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, and on feast days at midnight. From 
this early hour until eight o’clock p. m., when 
he retires, every moment is occupied either in 
toil or in religious duties. 

Among the members of this order are to 
be found a large proportion of vei^" old men. 
The statistics of France show that these monks 
are the longest-lived men in that or any other 
country. The majority die of old age, except 
in cases where chronic disease was contracited 
before entering the monastery ; and even in 
these cases it is claimed that life is greatly pro- 
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longed by their simple mode of living. A 
newspaper correspondent who recently visited 
the establishment of these monks in this coun¬ 
try, states that “ the brother physician of La 
Grande Trappi, during a residence of twenty- 
eight years, has not known a case of apoplexy, 
drops}", gout, or cancer ; and “ what is most 
strange,” he adds, “ is that the most terrible 
epidemics which have visited the country 
around the Abbey have invariably stopped 
at its threshold.” 

The accompanying engraving is rather a rude 
sketch of a group of five or six monks clad 
in the peculiar costume characteristic of the 
order. Although the pioneers of this society 
in this country numbered but seven, the coin- 
munit}" has now increased to seventy. It is 
said that the order owns five thousand acres of 
the best fanning land of Iowa, which they till 
with their own hands, raising the finest cattle, 
sheep, and horses in the country. 

While the life of these monks is no doubt 
unnecessarily severe in its discipline, it cer¬ 
tainly teaches a most useful lesson, in dem¬ 
onstrating the fact that the luxurious habits 
commonly indulged in by civilized people are 
not only non-essential to life, but are preju¬ 
dicial to it. 


MORTALITY AMONG LIQUOR-SELLERS. 

The London Post Magazine^ in regard to 
mortality among liquor-sellers, says that of all 
the hazardous occupations, that of the liquor- 
seller is one of the most fatal. 

The reports of the registi’ar-general conclu¬ 
sively show that the mortality of persons of 
this class is upward of fifty per cent higher 
than that of the general population, and the 
experience of various insurance companies 
confirms this. After comparing, so far as 
practicable, the combined experience of in¬ 
surance companies with that of the liquor-sell¬ 
ers of England, the writer states that his 
preconceived ideas as to the eflects of selec¬ 
tion on the mortality of liquor-sellers, have 
been completely shaken, and he has been led to 
the conclusion that the beneficial effects of se¬ 
lection which are so apparent in insured lives 
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generally, are counteracted by other influences 
to which this class of persons is exposed. 

With a view of ascertaining the rate of 
mortality in difierent sections, he divided the 
experience into three classes,—licensed gro 
cers, hotel-keepers, and publicans. The mor¬ 
tality of licensed grocers was less than that 
of hotel-keepers by 29.2 per cent, and less 
than that of the publicans by 43.26 per cent. 

The average extra premium required for 
insurance was 6s. 8d. per cent for licensed 
grocers, 17 s. Id. per cent for hotel-keepers, 
and £ 1 , 4 s. lOd. per cent for publicans. 


A Clerical Anecdote ,—The minister of a 
rural parish being once at a shepherd’s house • 
to christen a wean, a big, fat cock was killed 
for the christening tea. Like most herd’s 
children, those in the house in question were 
allowed to run about half wild, and glowered 
with holy fear from behind doors and kists at 
the man of prayer, who was observed to eat 
most of the cock himself. The youngsters, 
doubtless, made many sage reflections on his 
voracious appetite, but took care to keep out 
of reach. 

A month or so after, when the minister was 
visiting in the parish, he came back to the 
shepherd’s cot, and as he seated himself in 
an arm-chair by the fire, a hen and chickens 
marched in, having the run of the house, as 
usual. The children seemed terrified, but at 
last rushed in between the minister and poul¬ 
try, and cried : “ Shoo ! Shoo ! Gae wae ! 
Gae w’ae ! ” and “waffed” their “pinnies” 
till they got them out of the house ; when, as 
they scampered over the door-step, they cried : 

“ Rin ! Ilin ! Div ye no ken that’s the man 
that ate yer faither ? ” — Chrical Anted of (•s, in 
Newcastle Weeldy Cit ron tele. 


—Almost every human malady is con¬ 
nected, either by high-way or by by-ways, with 
the stomach.— Sir Francis Head. 


—The death-rate of the world is sixty-seven 
a minute, the birth-rate, seventy a minute. 
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MARCH CLOTHING. 

During the month of March come sloppy 
weather and sleeting storms^ which require, 
sometimes for several days in succession, the 
constant use of the mackintosh and rubbers 
on going out. Those who wear these articles 
should remember that they are potent for 
mischief as well as for protection. 

The mackintosh, for example, being water¬ 
proof, protects the garments from falling 
rain, but it does not prevent their becom¬ 
ing moistened by the excretions of the skin. 
Indeed, the retention of the insensible perspi¬ 
ration, which natumlly evaporates through the 
clothing as rapidly as formed, renders it im¬ 
possible that garments under the mackintosh 
should be otherwise than moist, when the rub¬ 
ber covering is worn for any length of time. 
When the mackintosh is removed, the rapid 
evaporation from the moist clothing cools the 
body, and thus produces a chill, and the same 
evils follow as though the clothing had been 
moistened by rain. 

The same is true respecting rubbers. The 
feet become moist when rubbers arc worn for 
any length of time; and when removed, the 
evaporation chills the feet the same as though 
they had been wet b}" going out-of-dooi‘s with¬ 
out protection. 

On removal of the mackintosh and rubbers, 
the shoes and stockings, and as far as possible 
the other gaiments, should be changed, so as 
to avoid the unpleasant results which are here 
pointed out. 


DRESS AND HEALTH. ‘ 

In every age the use of dress as an orna¬ 
ment to attract the other sex has rendered the 
censures of reformers on its extravagances 
unavailing. When, for instance, a mania for 
classicism afflicted the patriots of the French 
Revolution, the ladies of Franco adopted the 
dresses of Greece and Romo, or what they 
imagined to be such, with fatal eagerness; 
and with undraped bodies and sandaled feet 
braved the severity of a Parisian winter. 
Their light attire ex|> 08 cd them to diseases 
of the chest, nay, to death itself, but they 
heeded not. The gold rings shining on their 
feet could not protect them from the cold of 
winter, yet they remained faithful to gauze- 
clad nudity.* It was vain to remonstrate 
with them on their iiisuflicieut clothing ; with 
French readiness they would reply with an 
epigram— 

“The diamond alone must adorn. 

Chui nis which wool would offend.” 

In the same way, no arguments of utility or 
sanity are likely to induce even an elderly 
lady to adopt the curtailed garments recom¬ 
mended by Dr. Jessop, if the result should 
be to render her an object of ridicule to man, 
when compared with a sister dressed in the 
trailing ganneuts ,of modern fashion. 

Much may be done, much has been accom¬ 
plished, in the direction of more sanitary 
clothing; but it has been by gradual and ju¬ 
dicious reform of material, and unseen altera¬ 
tion of undergarments, at the suggestion of 

* A fui>hlnn they carried so far ae to discard all chemises^for 
one whole week. 
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medical men, not by sudden and violent 
changes of fashion and interference with prej¬ 
udice. Many ladies now actually wear the 
woven woolen vests and the llannel knicker- 
bocker drawers recommended by Dr. Jessop. 
Suspenders attached to the stays replace the 
injurious garter, and clothed necks and shoul¬ 
ders have replaced, at least in the day-time, 
the low-necked dresses of our grandmoth¬ 
ers. 

Much remains to be done in this matter, 
but it must be attempted with a complete ap¬ 
preciation of the difficulties of the position, 
and with a competent knowledge of fem¬ 
inine laws of thought. Flowing garments, 
for instance, will in all probability never 
be forsaken, because of the superior dig¬ 
nity they confer on the female figure. In¬ 
deed, in our opinion, the best hope of dis¬ 
carding the hateful stays rests in a gradual 
return to the beautiful costume of Greece; 
for it is almost certain that while waists 
are accentuated, stays will be worn ; but 
the change must take place in the natural 
direction of gradual development, directed 
by competent and judicious leaders of 
fashion, not in that of violent and incon¬ 
siderate revolutions. Until we are suffi- 
cientl}’ educated to accept the wise apho¬ 
rism of Edward I. as our guide, a com¬ 
plete reform of diess is very hopeless. It 
was that great king who said : ‘ It is im¬ 
possible to add to or diminish real worth 
by outward apparel ; the only magnificence 
we must seek is the magnificence of noble 
and heroic deeds.”— British Medical Jour¬ 
nal. 


JAPANESE COSTUMES. 

In spite of the rapid inroads of English 
and American customs, the Japanese women 
still retain their simple and healthful dreps. 
The principal garment is the Jcirimon^ a kind 
of long dressing-gown, which is folded across 
the breast, and kept in position by a silk or 
cotton sash. Undergarments are rarely worn, 
but in compensation for this apparent disre- 



A JAPANESE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


The Reign of the Corset —Dress reform gai'd of cleanliness, they make a habit of 

has been agitated for forty years, and yet bathing the entire body at least once a day, 

there has been so little progress made that and often twice a day. A complete costume 

the iVcu) York Trihnnc finds ground for the among the poorer classes may be obtained 

assertion that the reign of the corset is ex- for one or two dollars. In the engravings 

tending at both ends of life. Dealers in are seen representations of the costumes 

women’s dress goods state that they never of the better class, which are sometimes 

before sold corsets to babies so J'oung nor quite elaborate. The scene represented in 

to women so old. The regulation age at our illustration of a Japanese woman at her 

which New York girls put on stays is eight toilet, is one very easy to see in any city of 

years. Japan, for the reason that Japanese houses 
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are so constructed that there is no privacy 
about their in-door life. The lady of the 
liouse is visible to every passer-by as she sits 
upon the floor before a mirror, and dresses her 
hair, powders her face, and blackens her teeth. 
This last singular custom is said to date from 
very ancient times, and is supposed to insure 
the wife’s fidelity to her husljand by making 
her less attractive to other men. 

In Japan, shoes are made of blocks of 
wood secured to the feet with cords ; the Jap- 



A JAPANESE AT HER TOILET. 

anese stocking resembles a mitten, having a 
separate place for the great toe. As these shoes 
are lifted only l)y the toes, the heels make a 
rattling sound as tlieir owners walk, which is 
quite deafening in a crowd. They are not 
worn in the house, as they would injure the 
soft straw mats on the floor, but are left at the 
door. The Japanese shoe gives perfect free¬ 
dom to the foot. The beauty of the human 
foot is seen only in the Japanese; they have no 
corns, no ingrowing nails, no distorted joints. 
They have the full use of their toes, and to 
them they are almost like tingei’s. Nearly ev¬ 
ery mechanic makes use of his toes in holding 
his work, every toe being fully developed. 
Their shoes cost a penny, and last six months. 


A DRESS RECEPTION. 

S0.MEKODY in an Eastern State has evolved 
a good idea, which if carried out extensively, 
would undoubtedly result in the evolution of 
many good ideas respecting woman’s dress. 
It seems that a gentleman who had become 
something of a pessimist as regards reform in 
woman’s dress, remarked that he had given up 
expecting to see women anj’thing more than 
‘Klress-makers’ models.” The result was a 
dress reception, at which each woman attend¬ 
ing was required to wear what she considered 
to be the ideal dress for her sex. The same 
restriction as regards dress was required of 
the gentleman critic. The other gentlemen 
were allowed to dress as they pleased. The 
following is a description of the dresses 
worn :— 

<< The gowns brought out at this unique 
evening tea, displayed considerable originality, 
and indicated a greater amount of thought 
bestowed on healthful and artistically beauti¬ 
ful dress than one would have expected of 
subjects of the New York ladies’ tailor by day 
and the French modiste by night. They 
did not follow any existing dress-reform mod¬ 
els closelj^, though one divided skirt was in 
the field. No two resembled each other, and 
a number of extremely pleasing costumes 
were evolved. 

“A tall, slight blonde wore a gown of a 
peach-blow silk crepe. It fitted closely at 
the Imck, falling without draperies. In front 
it dropped loosely in long Greek folds, con¬ 
fined by a silver girdle. The sleeves were 
close at the elbow, quite full above. No 
trimmings of any kind were allowed, and no 
ornaments worn. The shoes were low-cut, 
without heels, and of a light, undressed kid. 
The dress just cleared the floor. 

“ Another gown was of white silk, soft and 
clinging, cut after a modification of the Di- 
rectore fasliion. The bodice was cut neither 
high nor low in the neck, but gathered, per¬ 
haps two or three inches below the usual day¬ 
light choker level, showing a pretty throat. 
The loose waist, without darts, was gathered 
into a belt, and the skirts, absolutely without 
trimming or drapery, fell close about the 
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limbs. For the slender, rosy brunette who 
wore it, nothing more effective could have been 
devised. 

“The majority of the gowns, probably, 
were in the softer silks, which make the most 
graceful of drapery dresses, and lend them¬ 
selves most easily to a departure from 
conventional forms. Numbers of the women 
present, giving the occasion its broadest lati¬ 
tude, illustrated their ideas, not of evening 
and gala gowns, but of every-day dress, suit¬ 
able to their chosen occupations. A walking- 
gown, for instance, of russet-brown cashmere, 
was made with a short skirt without draper¬ 
ies, laid in broad side plaits. The bodice 
was close-fitting behind, with loose jacket 
fronts falling over a full blouse of plaited 
surah in garnet and olive shades. 

“ An artist’s wife, more radical in her 
dress-refonn desires than many of her com¬ 
panions, habited herself in a soft moss-green 
wool gown, with a full plain skirt some four 
inches shorter than the customary walking 
length. With this she put on a full blouse 
of the same material, falling over a belt, and 
laced with a silk cord. She allowed herself 
a wide velvet collar, also velvet cuffs to the leg- 
of-mutton sleeves, and then declared herself 
ready for any of life’s emergencies, even to 
running to the fourth story, two steps at once. 

“ A llighlandish costume, with skirts reach¬ 
ing just below the knees, and reached by long 
laced boots, with soft, undressed kid tops 
colored to liarmonize with the gown, was the 
only startling deviation from ordinary attire. 
The dresses, without exception, were so con¬ 
trived as not to insist on the outlines of the 
figure, and being free instead of strained 
from bias seam to bias scam, w’ere propor¬ 
tionately graceful. Not one fitted closely 
above the waist line. There .were tea gowns 
and tennis gowns adapted to all other uses. 

“The men of the party did not avail them¬ 
selves of their privilege very fully, though 
the individual who was put on his honor to 
wear what he thought he ought to wear, al¬ 
lowed his conscience to wrestle with him so 
far as to put on a white flannel shirt, and a 
painter’s jacket instead of a dress-suit.” 


THE STOCKING SUPPORTER. 

The use of this convenient little article of 
dress is much more common than in former 
years, but there are many persons who still 
adhere to the custom of wearing elastic bands 
to keep the hose in place. Doubtless many 
do not realize the in¬ 
jury likely to result 
from such a practice, 
or they would long 
ago have aVjandoned 
it. Whether elastic 
or inelastic, the ef¬ 
fect is essentially the 
same. Tight bands of 
any description worn 
to support the stock¬ 
ing, interfere with 
the circulation of the 
blood in the lower 
limbs, and often pro¬ 
duce varicose veins. 
Cold feet and head¬ 
ache are the ordinaiy 
result of their use. 
Schoolgirls and lit¬ 
tle children very frequently suffer from their 
injurious effects. Ladies and children ought 
alwaj’s to have the stockings, as w'ell as all 
other garments, supported from the shoulders, 
either by means of a stocking supporter at¬ 
tached to a waist or by the use of such an 
one as is shown in the accompanying cut. 

Corsets and Consumption .—According to the 
United States Census Report for 1880 , five 
females die of consumption for every four 
males. In other words, the number of deaths 
from consuniption among w'omcn and gills is 
one-fourth greater than among men and bo}’s. 
Women are, as a rule, less exposed than men 
to the inclemency of the weather and sudden 
changes of temperature, by which pulmonary 
ailments are often produced. Is it not fair 
to conclude that the enforced disuse of a 
considerable portion of the lungs by the 
wearing of corsets and other restraining arti¬ 
cles of dress is the real cause of their excess¬ 
ive mortality from consumption ? 
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IT PAYS. 

It pays to wear a smiling face* 

And laugh our troubles down ; 

For all our little trials wait 
Our laughter or our frown. 

Beneatli the magic of a smile 
Our doubts will fade away, 

As melts the frost in early spring 
Beneath the sunny ray. 

It pays to make a worthy cause, 

By helping it, our own ; 

To give the cun*ent of our lives 
A true and noble tone. 

It pays to comfort heavy hearts, 
Oppressed by dull despair. 

And leave in sorrow-darkened lives 
One gleam of brightness there. 

It pays to give a helping hand 
To eager, earnest youth ; 

To note with all their waywardness, 
Their courage and their truth ; 

To strive with sympathy and love. 
Their confidence to win; 

It pays to open wide the heart, 

And let the sunshine in.— Selected, 


—Some readers are like the hour-glass— 
their reading is as the sand. It runs in, and 
it runs out, but leaves not a vestige behind. 
Some are like a sponge, which imbibes every¬ 
thing, and returns it in the same state, only a 
little dirtier j some like a jelly-bag, which al¬ 
lows all that is pure to pass away, and retains 
only the refuse and dregs. The fourth class 
may be compared to the slave of Golconda, 
who, casting away all that is worthless, pre¬ 
serves only the pure gems.— Coleridge, 


WHICH? 

BY MINNIE MABSJl. 

Tue wind was out for a frolic. It danced 
lightly over the mud and slush of the city 
streets, determined to act the scavenger in 
this one night no more than it could possibly 
help. It took a rollicking delight in canning 
away hats, and blowing inside out the um¬ 
brellas of the hurrying people. It rose to the 
buildings, and made the signs creak and bang 
again, as it rushed on its way out of the great 
city, gaining force with every rod. It tore 
among the empt}" freight cars standing idly 
in the yards, and came at last to a long level 
of curveless railroad track. Now for a rush ! 
No horrid odors and filthy moisture to be car¬ 
ried from here ! 

As it paused to gain force, a suburban train 
shot past. The wind started after it, and sang 
through the ventilators to the home-bound 
men within. They frowned through the win¬ 
dows at the tossing willows and bending oaks 
that flew past in huddling clusters, and turned 
again with shivers to their evening papers and 
the temporary comfort within. A dreadful 
night!” 

What cared the wind for their opinion ? 
Was n’t it doing with all its strength what it 
could to make the world a healthful place for 
those very grumblers ? It good naturedly 
pushed against the back of the rear coach, 
and tried to coax on the snorting engine. 
’T was no use. That train would not be has¬ 
tened. So, with a sigh for those who must be 
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so slow, it swept on, making the wires moan 
and seethe in its hinT 3 \ 

As it sped round the houses grouped on the 
bleak prairie, it came to one pretty little cot- 
tiige with only a flickering light at its front 
windows. Surely, having but little light, they 
needed some air. So round and round the 
house it went, vainly seeking a place to enter. 
All was tight. How did people expect it 
could do its dut}* by them, if they shut it out 
so completel}' ? 

At length an angry gust against the front 
door pushed away the mat, and in swept the 
wind with a joyful whistle. Whew I how 
warm ! It crossed the hall, and crept softly 
along the floor to the tire on the grate. One 
moment it stopped about two little figures at 
play on the rug, then up the chimney with 
a roar, making the flames flash broadly up 
with it. 

Baby gave a weak little sneeze as the 
draught struck him, rubbed his pug nose 
with the back of his little hand, sneezed 
again, and went on with his play. 

The echo of those familiar sounds brought 
mamma quickly to the door. Had Fred taken 
another cold ? There he sat, beaming on 
hi.s faithful black-and-tan, and feeding him 
his own precious sugar pills, one by one. 

Mamma’s eyes flew open. This was a great 
sacrifice on baby’s part. Not that he loved 
Tip less, but pills more. He really doted on 
those little sweets that she had dealt out in such 
small quantities so regularl}^ all winter. 

Well, doggie liked them too. He sat there 
uttering little short barks, his head to one si<le, 
his right ear knowingl}' up, and his eyes on 
every pill, which he would eagerly swallow be¬ 
fore it really came to him ; and like “ Oliver,” 
beg for more.” 

The smile died on mamma’s face as she 
went thoughtfully back to the dining-room. 
She wondered if Fred had not found the best 
use for that medicine after all. She had liter¬ 
ally fed him on it all winter; and in spite of 
it, one cold had trodden upon another’s heels, 
so fast they followed; and now her boy was 
only a relic of the hearty babe he was last sum¬ 
mer. 


What a disappointment the year had been ! 
It seemed an age back when she had grown so 
tired of the confinement of boarding-house 
life, and longed so for a home, no matter how 
tin}’, just so it was her own. Was it only last 
spring ? What fun they had house-hunting ! 
And they had chosen this ; it was so cute. 
The little rooms, with their pretty grates and 
large windows, had promised such cozy free¬ 
dom. What if the yard was small ? It was 
decidedly better than none, and seemed the 
model of a safe, healthful play-room for baby’s 
coming summers. But the straw that had 
turned the scale in favor of this, above 
all other houses, was such a gem of a cellar 1 
Under the whole house it was. The front 
part, with its soft ground floor, proved, as she 
had expected, a splendid place for old barrels, 
boxes, invalid chairs, discarded toys, and wash- 
tubs,—and rats. True, Nellie had not counted 
much on the rats, they were entirely an ex- 
ti*a.” Under the kitchen was a true cellar, 
with brick walls and floor, swinging shelves, 
and cupboards. 

Every one knows how much cheaper it is to 
buy provisions at wholesale ; and here was 
room to store more than they could use dur¬ 
ing a whole winter. And it was just the place 
to keep them from Jack Frost, who seemed 
to inexperienced Nell, to be the enem}’ of 
housewives. And so, when that cellar was 
their own, the cell-like windows were tightly 
shut, and all made close and warm to guard 
those precious stores that Charlie—bountiful 
fellow !—bought at wholesale, indeed. 

And now, in March, had the experiment 
proved a failure ?—N—o I The home was a 
little haven, with its simple furniture and 
little nothings she knew so well how to 
make the most of. Nothing had frozen in the 
precious cellar. No, oh no! she certainly 
would not board again. But- 

The clock struck seven as she went for 
another peep at Fred. She was just in time 
to see him flying toward the ceiling, and safely 
caught in a pair of rough-sleeved arms, and 
to hear a hearty—“ Ha, ha ! Trying to kill 
the dog, now, are you ? You young rascal 1 ” 
Baby smiled as he was playfully shaken and 
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rolled in mid air, but he was too miserabl}" 
sick to eujo}^ the romp. Jle cuddled down 
against the rough collar, and stroked the big 
face with his little hot hand. Papa walked 
about, petting liim until he slept. Then 
tucking him snugly under an afghau, he went 
in search of mamma. 

The two were soon seated with the daint}’^ 
supper table between them, trying to believe 
it was not dull without bab}^ 

Charlie rattled on gaily about the weather, 
his business, anything to make Nellie for¬ 
get her trouble, and look more like the girl 
he had married a few years ago. He made 
her laugh merrily over his description of the 
way he scampered about State Street after 
his vanishing umbrella, and how, in spite of 
his huny, he just missed the early train. 

“Oh, by the way, do you remember that 
delicate little girl of Robinson’s ? Well, she 
was at the station; she missed the dummy, 
too. She has grown to be a fine, hearty-look¬ 
ing woman. * IIow did it happen ? ’—Well, she 
said they took her from school soon after we 
lost track of her,—she was about thirteen then, 
—and sent her into the country. Some crank 
on hygiene was out there, and he persuaded 
her to leave oft' all her toggery, and dress 
comfortably; had her staying out-of-doors 
working at something most of the time; 
coaxed her to eat plain food and plenty of 
milk,—the genuine article, 3 'ou know. lie 
fixed up a shower-bath for her; and told her 
so man}" stories about the bathing establish¬ 
ments of the old Romans, that she liked to 
use it 

“ Of course, when she went home, her mother 
tried to have her go back into school. She 
wanted her to rush on to college, thinking 
that such a fine brain as Clara’s ought not to 
be allowed to lie idle. She’d surely make 
something of her powers, if she would only 
persevere in the right direction. Rut Clara 
insisted that her ‘ fine brain' did not work as 
true as it used to; and she believed it was 
because she was sick so much. ’T was her the¬ 
ory that the right direction was to get well, 
then she would soon be able to make up any 
time lost in that wa}'. And she has done it. 


She says she’s never sick. She is running her 
father’s business since his death, and makes 
more at it than he did. Does some fair liter- 
aiy work besides, I believe.” 

And he was still talking of Clara’s wonder¬ 
ful recover^" as the}" left the table. 

They found Fred sleeping uneasily, and lit¬ 
tle rest did they get that night. In the morn¬ 
ing their worst fears were realized. Good old 
Dr. Knox—who had always been Nellie’s phy¬ 
sician and her mother’s before her—came, and 
gently called it “diphtheria.” 

A very, very, sick baby was their little sun¬ 
shine. Mamma cooled the hot face, and lov¬ 
ingly held the baby hands that clung to her 
through all. Must her darling die ? She 
bowed her face down to his, her heart to Him 
who gave him, and moaned a mighty prayer 
that he might yet be spared to her. 

The doctor patrolled the pleasant rooms, 
with hands clasped firmly behind him, and 
quiet, thoughtful steps. Charlie stood at the 
window, anxiously awaiting the verdict. 

“ Have you a cellar ? ” came suddenly in 
Charlie’s astonished ears, as the doctor halted 
before him. 

“ Yes, indeed ; Nell’s favorite song used to 
be, * What is home without a cellar ? * It is 
the pride of her life, next to the boy.” 

“He took the candle to light the doctor 
through that favorite spot, chatting all the 
while about the advantages of having things 
convenient 

“ Humph!” came abruptly from the M. D. 
as he slipped on the last step, and stood peer¬ 
ing into the dark, disdainfully sniffing the 
thick air. 

“ It is rather damp ; be careful, there’s a 
pool; do n't slip again. This candle seemed 
good enough up in the sunshine, but it doesn’t 
give much light here in the dark,” apologized 
Charlie. 

The old gentleman kept on poking his cane 
into every box and bin, and his nose into every 
corner. Each movement was more energetic 
than the one before it. 

“It is not a very inviting place to come 
into,” admitted the host; “ but it’s a splendid 
place to keep things.” 
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“ Keep things ! ” thundered the doctor, “ I 
should say so ! Where else have you kept 
your boy’s colds and diphtheria, and your 
wife’s pale cheeks ? llight here where you’d 
have them liaudy, to be sure. You had only 
to open the door, and they’d obligingly come 
out by themselves, right into your living- 
rooms. Why, man, you have diseases enough 
here to send the entire communit}’^ to eternity, 
if you only give them time ; and they won’t 
take much time either,” he growled, as he 
kicked aside a barrel of those ‘‘ provisions,” 
and stepped toward the window. 

Chailie’s mouth and eyes gi*a<lually closed 
to near their natural size, after the doctor’s 
cane had smashed through the dingy ghiss. 
After thus admitting all the air he could, the 
somewhat subsided physician turned to his 
dumbfounded liost, and advised him to “ have 
that p'ace disinfected like a small-pox hos¬ 
pital, and waste no time about it, either.” 

Charlie gave a hostile look toward those 
stores, of which he’d been so proud. 

Any wa3", it was fine to know the cause of 
all their sickness. Me felt brighter already; 
and so did the candle. It burned clearly as 
he mounted tlie steps, seeming to he a shin¬ 
ing example of what his loved ones would be 
when they, too, could get away from that cel¬ 
lar. 

It was hard for Nellie to believe that her 
troubles had come from her precious cellar. 
But when tlie doctor had explained it beyond a 
reasonable doubt, and told her she must choose 
between her two pets, she was not long in de¬ 
ciding in favor of the baby. 

Well, when Fred grew better, andthe cellar 
had been cleaned, and scoured, and cemented, 
both within and without, Charlie proudly took 
them down to view that now air}" retreat. 
Standing in the cool breeze between the open 
windows, he playfully vowed on baby’s bob¬ 
bing head, that no damp should invade his 
future stores, and that Zephynis might have 
full liberty to carry away every germ of 
disease he could find. 


—Our duty is to be useful, not according 
to our desires but according to our powers. 


FAMOUS WOMEN INTERESTED IN HYGIENE 
AND TEMPERANCE, 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

{See Frontispiece.) 

To many, the name at the head of this 
sketch will suggest scenes, during the late 
Rebellion, of dreary hospitals or the bloody 
fields of carnage after the battle, with the 
noble women of the Sanitaiy Commission, of 
whom Mrs. Livermore was among the fore¬ 
most, providing supplies and comforts for the 
sick and wounded, and with calm and cheer¬ 
ful courage and womanly sympathy minister- 
ing to their various needs. Great emergen¬ 
cies are the means of bringing forth great 
characters. Although Mrs. Livermore had 
then lived forty years, and as teacher, editor, 
the wife of a minister, and the mother of three 
lovely children, had been doing a noble life- 
work, it was not until, with heart <leeply 
stirred by the needs of the men who were 
fighting and dying for their country, she es¬ 
poused their cause, that her rare and womanly 
powers found expression in words and deeds 
that have endeared her forever to the hearts 
of the American people. 

When the need of funds to carry forward 
the work of the Sanitary Commission became 
imminent, Mrs. Livermore went among the 
people soliciting money and supplies. Until 
this time she had not been before the world 
as a public speaker. The incidents connected 
with her first address before a mixed audience 
are thus related by Mrs. Bolton, in her “ Girls 
Who Became Famous : ”— 

“ One night it was arranged that Mrs. Liver¬ 
more should speak in Dubuque, Iowa, so that 
the people of that State might hear directly 
from their soldiers at the front. When she 
arrived, instead of finding a few women, as 
she had expected, she found a large church 
packed with both men and women, eager to 
listen. The governor of the State and other 
officials were present. She had never si)oken 
to a mixed assembly. Her conservative train¬ 
ing made her shrink from it, and, unfortu¬ 
nately, made her feel incapable of doing it. ‘ I 
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caunot speak,* she said to the women who had 
asked her to come. 

“ Disappointed and disheartened, they at 
last arranged with a prominent Statesman 
to jot down the facts from her lips ; and then, 
as best he could, tell to the audience the ex¬ 
periences of the woman who had been on bat¬ 
tle-fields, amid the wounded and dying. Just 
as they were about to go upon the platform, 
the gentleman said, ‘ Mrs. Livermore, I have 
heard you say at the front, that you would 
give your all for the soldiers. Now is the 
time to give your voice, if you wish to do 
good.’ She meditated a moment, and then 
said, * I will tr}^* 

** When she arose to speak, the sea of faces 
before her seemed blurred, and she could not 
even hear her own voice ; but as she went on, 
the needs of the soldiers crowding upon her 
mind, she forgot all fear, and for two hours 
held the audience spell-bound.” 

Eight thousand dollars were pledged that 
evening, and plans were perfected by which 
sixty thousand more wore added. Afterwards 
Mrs. Livermore’s elo<|uent voice was heard in 
hundreds of towns, and hundreds of thousands 
of the millions of dollars used during the war 
for the succor of the sutlering soldiers, were 
secured through her etticient efforts. It was 
she who suggested and planned the great 
North Western Sanitary Fair, the first of a 
series of similar undertakings, which united 
the cities of the North in one common bond 
of grand and wide-spread charity. 

Uer head and hands were never idle, and 
during the entire war, not a week passed that 
she did not publish somewhere something 
of interest and value. Often,*’ relates Mrs. 
Hodge, who was her associate in work, when 
we were at the front after a battle, and I had 
gone to my bed in utter exhaustion after a 
day’s nursing, I have heard the pen of that 
indomitable woman scratching away in the 
night, and even until dawn. Articles for her 
husband’s paper, appeals to the people for 
supplies, letters to the anxious friends of 
wounded soldiers,—always something interest¬ 
ing or needful.” 

When the war was ended, Mrs. Livermore 


entered the lecture field, and has for years 
held the foremost place among women as a 
public speaker. Her addresses are most elo¬ 
quent pleas for higher physical education, 
and such other moral and social reforms as 
will ennoble and elevate humanity. 

She is an earnest advocate of the principles 
of health and hygiene. In her admirable 
book, What Shall We Do with Our Daugh¬ 
ters ? ” she says: Good health is a gi’eat 
prerequisite of successful or happy living. 
Veiy much of the peevishness, irritability, 
capriciousness, and impatience seen in men 
and women has its root in bodily illness. 
The very morals suffer from disease of the 
body. Therefore, I would give to our daugh¬ 
ters a good physical education. If she be 
so unfortunate as to have a sickly body at 
birth, learn what is the cause of her feebleness, 
and then how to remedy it—by wise hygienic 
living. Correct living and intelligent phys¬ 
ical training will eliminate many of the ten¬ 
dencies to ill-health which we bring into the 
world with us.” 

Mrs. Livermore has for years been a recog¬ 
nized leader in the temperance reform, and 
a warm advocate of woman’s sufifrage ; and 
there are few women whose personal influence 
has done so much in advancing the interests 
of these reforms as hers. E. E. K. 


A SERPENT AMONG THE BOOKS. 

One da}’’ a gentleman in India went* into 
his library, and took down a book from the 
shelves. As he did so, he felt a slight pain 
in his finger, like the prick of a pin. He 
thought a pin had been stuck in the corner 
of the book by some careless person. But 
soon his finger began to swell, then his arm, 
and then his whole body, and in a few days 
he died. It was not a pin among the books, 
but a small and deadly serpent. There are 
many serpents among the books now-a-days ; 
they nestle in the foliage of some of our most 
fascinating literature ; they coil around the 
flowers whose perfume intoxicates the senses. 
People read, and are charmed by the plot of 
the story, by the skill with which the char- 
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TREE DWELLINGS. 



A STUDY of the va¬ 
rious habitations which 
do service as the home 
of man^ is at once 
most curious and in¬ 
teresting. We find 
them made of almost 
every conceivable ma¬ 
terial,—of snow and 
ice, of mud and sod, 
of the skins of ani¬ 
mals, and of the 
leaves, bark, and twigs 
of trees, as well as of 
the many other mate¬ 
rials commonly consid¬ 
ered suitable for build¬ 
ing purposes. Quite 
as varied are the sites 
selected for dwellings; 
the caves of the earth, 
the cliffs of the rocks, 
the almost inaccessible 
mountain-side, the low¬ 
land swamps, and even lakes sometimes form 
the site of a pile village. 

In thinly-populated districts of Southern 
and Central Africa, where wild beasts abound, 
the natives dwell in huts which resemble gi¬ 
gantic bee-hives. These huts are firmly fixed 
among the large branches of the baobab, an 
immense tree,—sometimes more than one 
hundred feet in circumference,—which rises 
like a dwarf tower from twenty to thirty feet, 


Tree Dwelling in New Guinea. 

build these huts for nightly accommodation. 

The natives of New Guinea are said to 
build their houses in high trees, sometimes 
upon the narrowest and most inaccessible 
ridges of the mountains. To these dwellings 
bamboo ladders are the only means of access. 
To give these ladders strength, and to render 
the ascent and descent easier, vines are culti¬ 
vated to clamber up them. 

The Waraus, a tribe of Indians, living upon 


against the serpent, 
and read only that 
which is instructive 
and profitable.— aSVZ. 


acters are sculptured or grouped, by the gor¬ 
geousness of the word-painting; and hardly 
feel the pin-prick of the evil that is insinu¬ 
ated. But it stings and poisons. When the 
record of ruined souls is made up, on what 
multitudes will be inscribed, “ Poisoned by 
serpents among the 
books.” Let us watch 


and then throws out branches like a miniature 
forest. One such tree furnishes ample room 
for several houses, and it is said that thirty 
families have been found to occupy a single 
tree. In many instances, natives who till the 
soil at any great distance from their tril)e, 
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the banks of the Orinoco, also sometimes 
build their huts in the tree-tops. Tlie Indian 
searches through the forest until he finds a 
tree which suits his fancy, then proceeds to 
fashion a hut among its branches. When the 
annual ttoods come, he uses it as a raft, and 
floats away to some locality which pleases him 
better. 

Tree liouses certainly ofler some advantages 
from a sanitary point of view. The dwellers 
in them are sure of an abundance of good air. 
“ Swinging in the tree-tops,” they may enjoy 
an atmosphere unpolluted b3" ground air, a 
damp basement, or an unclean cellar, 

E. E. K. 


“Is thy cruse of comfort failing? 

Rise aiKl share it with another, 

And through all the years of famine 
It shall serve thee and thy brother; 

Love divine shall fill thy store-house, 

Or thy handful still renew ; 

Scanty fare for one will often 
Make a royal feast for two.” 

—The highest position a man can occu|)y, 
• is that for which he is liest fitted, and in which 
he performs cheer full}’ the best work; the 
lowest is that for which he is not adapted, 
and in which he is content to receive personal 
benefit for inferior performance. Society has 
not fully learned, in the matter of work, to 
pay honor always where honor is due; to dis¬ 
tinguish gold from dross, the true from the 
false, the noble from the mean. When it 
does, the energy now employed in pushing 
and striving for coveted i 3 ositions w’ill be 
turned into the endeavor to make the work 
that naturally falls to each one, as perfect 
of its kind and for its purpose as possible. 

—Taking a cigar out of his mouth, the 
minister said to one of his parishioners wlio 
was fond of sleeping in sermon-time, “ There 
is no sleeping-car on the road to lioaven.” 
“ And no smoking-car, either, I reckon,” said 
the man in reply. 

—Some people are like parrots, who chatter 
nonsense all their lives, with only now and 
then a fragment of borrowed scn.se accident¬ 
ally m»xed in. 



—The obscure Arab who invented alcoholic stirn- 
ulaub died more than nine himdred years ago, but his 
“spirit” still lives. 


—It is estimated that for every missionary who 
goes to Africa, seventy-five tboii-saud gallons of liquor 
are sent to that country. 


—It is stated that in the city of Chicago there ls> 
one baker for every four hundred and seventy fam¬ 
ilies, one grocer for every eighty-nine families, and 
one liquor saloon for every thirty-live families. 


—It is said that enough beer is yearly consumed In 
Chicago to give seven hundred and twenty glasses to* 
every man, woman, and child in tlie city, or thirty- 
four dollars and seventy cents’ worth for each person. 


—Mrs. Cleveland still continues to present the 
pniiseworthy example of personal totol abstinence, 
as is shown from tlie fact that at a recent State din¬ 
ner, although there were si.x wines for the President 
and his guests, she ordered only Apollinarls water. 


—During the last six years the population of Clii- 
cago ha.s increased twenty-five per cent. During the 
same period the coiisumptioti of beer in that city has 
iiicrea.scd ninety-seven per emit, and arrests have in¬ 
creased thirty-eiglit per cent. 


—The London Chrlathni^ commenting upon “Ire- 
lamVs Drink Hill,” says : “ It is rather a startling 
fact tliat the poorest country in the world slionid be 
si»eiiding annually eleven million pounds upon an ab¬ 
solutely unproductive luxury.” 


—According to I>r. H. W. Uiehardson, if all the 
public houses In the United Kingdom were groiii»ed 
togetlier, they would make a city of one hundml and 
eighty thousand houses, with nine hundred tlioiisand 
iiiliahitants, wliich, wUli attendants and frequenters, 
would equal London in size. 


—A Detroit correspondent of the Temperance Ad- 
Vffcate say.s : “ Diu’iiig tlie last seventeen months an 
uiiusiiaily large number of young men have been sent 
to the insane asylum in this State. It happens that 
nearly all of them were large consumers of cigarettes, 
and this fact has given rise to the report that cigar¬ 
ette-smoking was the cause of their insanity. In 
sevei-al cases tliis is positively known to be the case, 
and there is consequently considerable alarm felt by 
parents for their cigarette-con.suining sous.” 
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—A process l»as been recently discovered by which 
i»ugar can be retined by electricity. 


—The London Road Car Company are trying the 
experiment of lighting their omnibuses and other ve¬ 
hicles w ith incandescent electric lights. 


—An extinct volcano has recently been discovered 
in Connecticut The volcanic remains are located 
near Mt. Lamentation, the highest peak in the Meri¬ 
den Hills. 


—An eastern inventor has perfected an electrical 
type-miter, by means of which a message uiay be 
transmitted over a telegraph wire to almost any dis> 
tance, and printed at the other end. 


—A French inventor has devised a method of mak¬ 
ing a substitute for leather, with gutta-percha and sul¬ 
phur mixed with raw cotton and antimony. This 
jutificial leather is used especially for making heels 
and soles of shoes. 


—Bricks made from a composition of cork, sand, 
and lime are being used in Germany for the construc¬ 
tion of light partition walls. Tliese are said to ex¬ 
clude sound better than ordinary brick, while they 
are also light, and good non-conductors of heat. 


—Latest investigations respcxitlng the climbing of 
flies, w'hlch has been a matter of much curious study 
on tlie part of scientists, seem to show conclusively 
that the tly adheres to a perpendicular smooth surface 
by means of an adhesive substance which is secreted 
in its feet. 


—Cajdaiu Zboinski, who has for some time been 
doing duty in the Congo State, claims to have found 
evidence tliat Africa, as well tus Europe, has had its 
stone age. The stone implements which were discov¬ 
ered are of the same nature as those found elsewhere, 
consisting of scraping and piercing instruments. 


—Electric heat indicators, consisting of thermome¬ 
ters Incased and protected by iron tubes, j>rovided with 
platinum wires, and connected tx) a system of electric 
bells and indicators on deck, are the latest invention 
for preventing sponlaneons combustion among ship 
cargoes. Should any undue heat arise in any part of 
the cargo, the mercury In the thermometers will rise, 
make contact with the platinum wire, and give an in¬ 
stantaneous alarm ou deck, indicating at the same 
time the exact spot where the lieat exists. 


—Nitro-glycerine shells are now made in all parts 
of the world. In the use of nitro-glycerine and 
dynamite shells various other explosives are also 
used. As a trial a ship was demolished by a single 
shell. The experiment was to show that the strongest 
iron-dads can be blow n to atoms in a few seconds by 
this new weapon of destruction. 


A Leather Worm*—Prof. Riley, the eminent ento¬ 
mologist, lias discovered an insect wiiich preys upon 
boots and shoes. The pest can be destroyed by a 
vapor of bisulphide of carbon. 


A Natural Barometer.—An Engli.sb journal as¬ 
serts that a spider’s web is a simple and reliable ba¬ 
rometer. It is claimed that the lilameiite by which 
the web is suspended shorten when rain or wind ap¬ 
proaches, ami lengthen when it is to be tine weather. 
If a spider keeps at w'ork during a rain, it is an evi¬ 
dence that fair w'eather is near at hand. 


Cave of Ice.—The cojist cities of California are 
supplied with ice from an ice cave on the Wliite Sal¬ 
mon, a branch of the Columbia River. This cave ex¬ 
tends several miles under the base of Mt. Adams, the 
melting snow of which, trickling down from the roof 
of the cave, freezes, forming large columns which are 
cut into blocks, and slupped all along the coast. 


A Big Explosion PnMlictod.—A newspaper 
wTiter thinks there is great danger in gas w’ells. He 
has raked uj) an item In Chinese history, from which 
it appears that away hack in the days wlien the 
great wall w’as building, or before, gas wells were dis¬ 
covered in China. (China lias alw^aya come out ahead 
in every invention or discovery made known up to 
the present date.) It seems that the big w'ells got 
the start of the little wells, and set them working 
backward, so that air was sucked down into the sub¬ 
terranean magazines of gas. When the air reached 
the proper proportions, the whole thing went off like 
a gasoline stove with a leaky tank. The result 
was the destTuction of the inhabitiinls of a large 
district, and the making of a great liolo in the ground 
now occupied by Lake Foo Chang. 

The writer referred to, goes on to say : “Should a 
similar explosion occur, there would be such an 
upiieaval as would dwarf the most terrible earth¬ 
quakes ever known. The country along the gas ladt 
from Toledo through Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, 
would be ripped up to the depth of 1200 to 1500 
feet, and flopped over like a paia^ake, leaving a chasm 
Ihrough which the waters of Lake Erie will come 
howling down, lining the Ohio and Mississippi Val¬ 
leys, ami blotting them out forever. Some prompt 
action should be taken at once lo prevent this catas¬ 
trophe.” 
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SOCML LEPERS. 

Last summer the fashionable circles of the 
East mmle an exhibition of the depravity of 
modern social morals in their treatment of 
the Duke of Marlbowugh, a man who in Eng¬ 
land has so long and so frequently figured in 
scandal and divorce suits that his name has 
come to be a synon^^m for every word that 
means moral nastiness. Dr. Talmage, who 
has a very plain way of putting things, thus 
appropriately criticises this too commou but 
most reprehensible conduct on the part of 
those who move iu the highest circles of fash¬ 
ionable society :— 

“ Before things are right in this world, gen¬ 
teel villains are to be expurgated. Instead 
of being welcomed into respectable society be¬ 
cause of the stars, garters, medals, and estates 
they represent, they ought to be fumigated two 
or three years before the}' are allowed, without 
peril to themselves, to put their hands on the 
door knob of a moral house. The time must 
come when a masculine estray will be as repug¬ 
nant to good society as a feminine estray, and 
no coat of arms or^family emblazoning can 
pass a Lothario unchallenged among the sanc¬ 
tities of home life. By what law of God or 
common sense is an Absalom better than a De¬ 
lilah ? a Don Juan better than a Messalina? 
The brush that paints one black must paint 
the other exactly so. 

<< But what a spectacle it was when, last 
summer, much of watering-place society went 
wild with enthusiasm over an unclean foreign 
dignitary whose name iu both hemispheres is 
a synonym for profligacy; and princesses of 


American society from all parts of the land 
had him ride in their carriages, and sit at their 
tables, though they knew him to be a portable 
lazaret, a charnel house of putrefaction, his 
breath a typhoid, his foot that of a 8at3T, and 
his touch death ! Here is an evil which men 
cannot stop, but women may. 

Keep all such out of your parlors ; have 
no recognition for them in the streets, and no 
more think of allying your life and destiny 
with theirs than gales from Araby w'oiild con¬ 
sent to pass the honey-moon with an Egyp¬ 
tian plague.’* 

THE GREAT OBSTACLE TO THE REFORM 
OF "IMAHDERERS/' 

The most serious obstacle in the way of re¬ 
claiming many of those who have wandered 
from the path of virtue is the uncharitable 
spirit with which these returning wanderers 
are met at every step of their advance toward a 
better life. Wo would not write a word to les¬ 
sen the contempt with which decent men and 
women look upon those who give themselves 
up to lives of sin. This is one of the most valu¬ 
able barriers against vice. But why should 
the sin of impurity be made unpardonable in 
the social code, when it is placed in the moral 
code along-side of other sins, which in the 
eyes of an all-wise God, are doubtless equally 
heinous, and all of which are pardonable on 
the one condition of genuine repentance? 

Christ set an example that few are willing 
to follow; and the consequence of this un¬ 
willingness to imitate the Master, to learn the 
lesson which he evidently designed by his 
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action to teach, is that when a woman has 
once been led by want, or violence, or artful 
snares, or waywardness, to enter a life of sin, 
there seems no way of escape for her. She 
may repent ever so bitterly, she may shed 
tears of remorse, and, through the awakening 
of her conscience, may abhor the life she has 
led ; but every door seems closed and securely 
barred against her. 

The following eloquent words from the pen 
of a clerg;y^man who has done good service in 
opening the way for these returning wander¬ 
ers, must be recognized by all who have 
thought upon this subject, as a truthful por¬ 
trayal of a state of soeiet}" which needs re¬ 
forming before much headway can be made 
n the reformation of those social outcasts 
whose existence is at once a reproach and a 
menace to every civilized community :— 

‘‘ Suppose one of these wanderers should 
knock at your door; would you admit her? 
Suppose 3^ou knew where she came from; 
would ,you ask her to sit down at 3’our din¬ 
ing-table ? Would you ask her to become 
the governess of 3^onr children ? Would you 
inti'odiice her among \"Our acquaintances ? 
Would 3'ou take the responsibilit3^ of pull¬ 
ing on the outside of the gate of hell, while 
she pulled on the inside of that gate, trying 
to get out ? 

You write beautiful poetry" over her sor¬ 
rows, and weep over lier misfortunes, but to 
give her practical help you never will. There 
is not one person out of a thousand that will; 
there is not one out of live thousand who has 
come so near the heart of the Lord Jesus as 
to dare to help one of these fallen souls. 

But you say', ‘ Are there no ways by' which 
the wanderer may^ escape ? ’—O, yes ; three 
or four. One way is the sewing-girl’s garret, 
dingy, cold, hunger-blasted. 

“ But you say, ‘ Is there no other way 
for her to escape ? ’— O, yes. Another way 
is the street that leads to the East River, 
at midnight, and to the end of the city dock, 
where the moon shining down on the water, 
makes it look so snio<^)th she wonders if it is 
deed enough. It is. No boatman is near 
enough to hear the plunge, no watchman near 


enough to pick her out before she sinks the 
third time. 

“ ‘ No other way ? ’—Yes. By the curve of 
the Hudson River Railroad, at the point where 
the engineer of the lightning express train 
cannot see a hundred yards ahead to the form 
that lies across the track. lie may whistle 
‘ down brakes,’ but not soon enough to disap¬ 
point the one who seeks her death. 

‘‘ But you say, ‘ Is n’t God good ? and won’t 
he forgive ? ’—Yes ; but man will not, woman 
will not. The church of God says it will, but 
it will not.” 


DECOLLETE DRESS. 

It is a good omen to see that even the news¬ 
papers are beginning warfare against the de¬ 
collete style of dress. A writer in the Nexo 
York World says upon this subject: The 
question is, Have the intelligent, substantial, 
influential women the moral courage to com¬ 
bat the aggressiveness of a scandalous fashion, 
which had its greatest encouragement and saw 
its most extreme length in France at a time 
when virtue was but little respected, and when 
almost every sound principle of society and 
government was set at naught ? The decollete 
costume of to-day is quite as extreme as in the 
days of Louis XVI. or, a little later, under 
the Directory. In truth, it is difficult to see 
how it could ever have been or how it ever can 
be more extreme than it is now, and be a cos¬ 
tume at all. It is the nearest to nothing of any¬ 
thing worn this side of Eve, when she hastily 
improvised a scanty raiment of fig leaves. I 
am sure, if the many perfectly innocent and 
good women who wear decollete dresses would 
but stop a moment and consider the origin 
and history of that style of attire and the 
opportunity it furnishes a large part of the 
world who are alway^s seeking for excuses for 
their own wickedness, as well as for grounds 
of disrespectful comment against whatever is 
sacred or pure, they' could but blush at the 
hazard they are running, and at their failure 
to be truly loyal to their own sex. 

“ If men are to protect good women, good 
women ought to set the example by making 
an endeavor to protect themselves. How any 
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man, however strong and chivalrous, is to 
protect a woman from a thousand curious eyes, 
and all manner of jest and innuendo by all 
manner of people, when she goes into a mis¬ 
cellaneous assemblage dressed as scores of 
women are, on every occasion of this kind, 
I confess I cannot understand ; and that, too, 
after some experience and some endeavor to 
look at the better side of things, how a mod¬ 
est woman can screw herself up to the point 
of making herself the inevitable subject of 
this sort of remark. What is conspicuous is 
not necessarily wrong or harmful. A wom¬ 
an’s hair may be so red as to be conspicuous 
and as to excite comment; and yet I do not 
imagine the reddest-haired woman who ever 
lived was so red-haired that it did her or 
anybody else any harm because something 
was said about it. But there is a diflerence 
between conspicuous red hair and conspicuous 
bare shoulders. Let us save something from 
comment and the common gaze. 

“ Suppose we go to the other end of the 
subject, and take up the ballet girl, who may 
expose a good deal of her legs, but who al¬ 
ways has them incased in tights. Many good 
mothers would no more allow their daughters 
to go to the theater and see these same ballet 
girls than they would allow them to parade in 
the street on the Fourth of July. And 3"et 
they will attire their daughters in the most 
decollete of decollete dresses, and attire them¬ 
selves likewise, and good*to the opera or to 
a ball, where there will be as many remarks 
made about them as are made about the bal¬ 
let girls. I heard a very intelligent and well- 
bred little girl of twelve say to her mother 
the other evening as she came in from the op¬ 
era : ‘ Oh, mamma, I saw a lady in one of the 
boxes dre.ssed real indecent* She had simply 
been a little shocked by an example of the 
decollete, and had not been educated up to 
the point of seeing it and saying nothing 
about it She had the same sort of a shock 
that she would have felt at the sight of a well- 
equipped ballet girl. This proves there is no 
distinction made by the purely innocent mind, 
which is the mind that makes the standard by 
which every other is to be judged. 


“ The decollete dress, as we see it nine times 
out of ten, is a shame, a disgrace, and an out¬ 
rage. It ought not to be tolerated by respect¬ 
able women for one moment. They ought to 
rebel against it with one heart and voice, and 
relegate it to where it consistent!}' belongs. 
Let those wear it who invented it, and whose 
motives in wearing it are never mistaken.” 


TELL YOUR MOTHER. 

I WONDER how many girls tell their mothers 
everything ! Not those “young ladies” who, 
going to and from school, smile, bow, and ex¬ 
change notes and carte de visiteH with young 
men, who make fun of them and their pictures, 
speaking in a way that would make their 
cheeks burn with shame if they heard it. All 
this, most incredulous and romantic young 
ladies, they will do, although they gaze at 
your fresh, young faces admiringly, and send 
or give you chai*ming verses or bouquets. No 
matter what other girls may do, do n’t you do 
it. School-girl flirtation may end disastrously, 
as many a foolish and wretched young girl can 
tell you. Your yearning for some one to love 
is a great need of a woman’s heart. But there 
is a time for everything. Do not let the bloom 
and freshness of your heart be brushed off 
in silly flirtation. And above all, tell your 
mother everj'thing. “ Fun ” in your diction¬ 
ary would be indiscretion in hers. It would 
do no harm to look and see. Never be ashamed 
to tell her, who should be your best friend and 
confident, all you think and feel. It is strange 
that so many young girls will tell every person 
before “ mother ” that which it is most impor¬ 
tant she should know. It is very sad that in¬ 
different persons should know more about her 
fair young daughter than she herself. Have 
no secrets that you would not ])e willing to 
trust to your mother. She is your friend, 
and is ever devoted to your honor and in¬ 
terest. Tell her all. —Fanny Fern, 


— An infamous fellow has recently been 
arrested in New York, who, under the guise 
of an “astrologer,” had for a long time been 
engaged in decoying girls to Panama for im¬ 
moral purposes. 
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Slavery in Wisconsin ,—Exposures of a sys¬ 
tem of human chatteage worse than any form 
of African slavery yet discovered, is reported 
as existing in the lumber woods of Wiscon¬ 
sin, in the vicinity of Hurley. Young women 
are enticed from the cities, under contracts to 
work in families or in factories, or to teach 
school, and are imprisoned in pens with high 
board fences, and guarded by huge fierce dogs, 
to prevent their escape. In these dens they 
are subjected to the grossest brutalities. How 
long will the citizens of Wisconsin allow this 
iniejuity to continue? Is there not in that 
great State a single citizen of sufficient spirit 
to compel delinquent officials to do their dut}' ? 

Flirts .—The following portraj'al by an emi¬ 
nent pulpit orator, of the wickedness of fiir- 
tation, is none too severe in its denuncia¬ 
tions :— 

<< It seems to me that the world ought to 
cast out from business credits and from good 
neighborhoods those who boast of the number 
of hearts they have won, as the Indian boasts 
of the number of scalps he has taken. If a 
man will lie to a woman, and if a woman will 
lie to a man, about so important a matter as 
that of a life-time’s welfare, they will lie about 
a bill of goods, and lie about finances, and lie 
about anything. Society to-day is brimful of 
gallants, and man-milliners, and carpet knights, 
and coquettes, and those most God-forsaken 
of all wretches—flirts. And they go about in 
drawing-rooms and in the parlors of watering 
places, simpering, and bowing, and scraping, 
and wdiispering, and then return to the club- 
rooms, if they be men, or to their special gath¬ 
erings, if thej'^ be women, to chatter and gig¬ 
gle over what was said to them in confidence. 
Condign punishment is apt to come upon them, 
and they get paid in their own coin. 1 could 
point you to a score whom society has let drop 
veiy hard, in return for their base traffic in 
human hearts. 

“ As to such men, they walk around in their 
celibacy, after their hair is streaked with gray, 
pretending they are naturally short-sighted, 
when their eyes are so old in sin that they 
need the spectacles of a septuagenarian, an 


eyeglass about No. 8; they think they are be¬ 
witching in their stride and overpowering in 
their glances, although they are simply laugh¬ 
ing-stocks for all mankind. And if these base 
dealers in human hearts be females, the}^ are 
left after a while severely alone, striving in a 
very desperation of agony of cosmetics to get 
back to the attractiveness they had when they 
used to brag how many masculine affections 
they had slaughtered. Forsaken of God and 
of honest men and good women, are sure to be 
all such masculine and feminine triflers with 
human aflections.*' 


Social-Purity Work in Shanghai .—We are 
in receipt of a little pamphlet entitled a 
“ Statement and an Appeal,” published by 
the White Shield Union, of Shanghai, China, 
which gives a histor}’ of license and the lock 
hospital systems, which have been in opera¬ 
tion in that city for the last ten years j and 
it makes such a showing of the operations of 
this infamous system as must appeal strongly 
to the good sense of the Chinese authorities, 
in the direction of its abolition. The facts 
brought out in this little pamphlet are of 
too startling a character to be given here, 
and certainly reflect great dishonor upon the 
English authorities, who have allowed and 
encouraged the state of things which is de¬ 
picted. We trust the effort will be successful 
in securing the repeal of tbe laws by which 
infamy is made respectable, and the unwar}" 
invited to .sin with the promise that the laws of 
God and nature may be transgressed without 
any penalty. 

—The police of Bay City have recently cre¬ 
ated a sensation by the exposure of the fact 
that a number of girls, ranging in age from 
fourteen to sixteen years, and connected with 
the best families of the city, have for some 
time been in the habit of spending the day in 
places of evil repute instead of at school, 
where their parents supposed them to be. 
The evil influences abroad in societ3’ at the 
present da}' are such that parents need to 
look care full}" after the whereabouts of their 
daughters, as well as of their sons. 
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HEALTH AND MORALS. 

It is asserted tliat many a poor fellow has 
swung from the gallows simply because the 
judge happened to have a fit of indigestion. 
Whether this be true or not, any one who has 
visited a penitentiary must have been con¬ 
vinced that many a man has been sent to 
State-prison w’ho ought to have l)een sent 
to the hospital. Old Dr. Abernethy used 
to say, “Every sick man is a rascal.” We 
think the old doctor was rather hard on the 
sick man; nevertheless, an extended experi¬ 
ence with sick people has convinced us that, 
on the whole, it is easier for a well man to l)e 
good^ or decent, or pious, than for a sick man. 
Good health does not always go with good 
morals, but good morals are certainly more 
apt to be associated with good health than the 
contrary. 

A vast amount of harm grows out of the 
notion, which has been extensivel}" cultivated 
by a certain species of Sunday-school books, 
that a person must be sickly to be good. 
Some 3'ears ago the writer saw in a European 
picture gallery a painting of the Madona b}" 
an old artist, in which the saint was repre¬ 
sented with pale and sunken cheeks and hol¬ 
low e^^es, looking as though the artist had 
made a picture from life, of a woe-begone 
dyspeptic. Doubtless this was his ideal of 
the highest type of womanly piety. There is 


a great amount of this sickly saintliness to be 
found in the religious story books of the day. 
Almost all of the good little boys are crip¬ 
ples, or hunchbacks, or consumptive ; and the 
good girls are homely, or cross-eyed, or have 
red hair, or are deformed in some way. The 
good men become pious on their death-beds, 
after having spent their lives in dissipa¬ 
tion ; and the pious mothei's nre represented 
after the style of the Madona of the picture 
gallery. 

All this is mockery, unreal, and depraving 
in its tendency. It inculcates in the boy's 
ini ml the idea that to be angelic is to be sort 
of pale and sickly, and to be good and pious 
is the next thing to being angelic. Boys 
ought to be taught that it is a good and pi¬ 
ous thing to be healthy, to have stalwart 
forms and brawn}' muscles. There is no nec¬ 
essary relation between hard muscles and 
hard hcartedness, and there is a very com¬ 
mon association between flabby muscles, weak 
nerves, weak wills, and wickedness. A man 
who has muscles strong enough to cope with 
any man of his size, is equipped with steady 
nerves, and a stronger will, and hence, is bet¬ 
ter prepared to resist the devil in the guise 
of morbid appetites and sordid passions. 

The total depraAUty which we often hear 
talked about is, half the time at least, noth¬ 
ing more nor less than total indigestion. So 
good a man as Calvin signed the paper which 
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sent Servetus to the stake for heresy. We 
never couhl comprehend so inconsistent an 
action until we learned that just after this 
atrocious action the great theologian wrote in 
his diary that he had for several weeks been 
torraeuted by a dyspeptic stomach. 

For parents who liud their children still un¬ 
governable, notwithstanding the frequent use 
of the rod, we recommend the advice of a 
wise writer, that cow's milk is a much better 
means of curing a l)oy’s wa} wardness than 
cow’s hide.” Many parents who give their chil¬ 
dren an abundance of wise counsel and relig¬ 
ious training, send their boys to the saloon and 
the brothel by the influence of morbid and in¬ 
flamed appetites, engendered b}" the irritating 
and passion-stimulating foods with which they 
feed them at the dinner table. Somebodj' has 
well said, There is religion in a loaf of 
bread ” (providing, of course, that the loaf is 
a good one). It is equally true that there is 
infam}' and perdition in mince pies, spiced 
pickles, ginger snaps, and pepper-sauce. 

It is high time that those who are seeking 
to reform the world, should begin to preach 
the gospel of health. Instead of sending 
missionaries to the Kafirs, Hottentots, Kal¬ 
mucks, and Fiji Islanders, let us send a few 
messengers bearing the glad tidings of good 
health to the great “ unwashed,” badly-fed, 
the poorly-slept, the generally-neglected, and 
physically-depraved multitudes of our great 
cities. A clean skin and clean morals are 
not invfiriably concomitants, but we could 
never subscribe to the doctrine taught by one 
of the “ fathers,” that the “ purest souls arc 
to be found in the dirtiest boilies ; ” neither 
should we be found among the admirers of 
that other saint who was considered to be 
pre-eminent in piety because he allowed his 
hair to clot with dirt, and had three hundred 
patches on his pantaloons. 

The best foundation for good morals is 
good health. The man who respects himself 
suflficiently to keep his exterior in a wholesome 
condition is likely to be, by that same self- 
respect, restrained from polluting his inner 
man. We never knew any young man to be 
thoroughly wicked, who took good care of his 
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body. One of the best omens for the future 
generation is the fact that quite a majority of 
the States in the Union have, within the last 
three 3*cars, passed a law making the study of 
hygiene, including temperance, compulsoiy. 
Ignorance is the greatest foe to good health 
as well as to good morals. Let every friend of 
humanity join in the good work of spreading 
abroad the gospel of health ; and the result 
will be a thinning out of the jails, prisons, 
poor-houses, asylums, and hospitals, such as 
would astonish the world. 


ABSEN T-MINBED NESS. 

There is more virtue in absent-mindedness 
than one is likel3’, at fii'st thought, to accredit 
to this mental pcculiarit}". There are plenty 
of people who are so absentrminded that they 
do not know that the^* are unhappy or uncom¬ 
fortable, and, consequently, are not so, until 
some officious person comes along and points 
out to them causes for complaint of which 
the}' were before wholly unconscious. 

The following story, illustrative of this prin¬ 
ciple, is told of Horace Greeley, who is said to 
have been one of the most absent-minded men 
that ever lived : “ One remarkably cold morn¬ 
ing in spring he marched down to the Tribune 
office, and plunged into his exchanges. The 
janitor had neglected to light any fires. Mr. 
Greeley went into the editorial rooms, and his 
feet feeling cold, he took off his shoes and 
rested his feet upon the register. Presently the 
foreman came down on some business errand. 
It was freezing, and there was a cold draught 
rushing through the register where Mr. Greeley 
sat immersed in exchanges, wholly oblivious 
of all sublunary discomforts. * Why, Mr. 
Greeley/ exclaimed the foreman, * what in the 
world are you doing ? There's no fire there, 
and youTl take your death cold !' ‘ Con¬ 

found it! ’ said the philosopher pettishly, 
* why did you tell me ? I was warming my¬ 
self very nicely.' ” 

How many women are perfectly contented 
with their homes and their surroundings until 
some meddlesome person comes along, and 
sows the seed of discontent I How many 
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men are satisfied to let well enough alone un¬ 
til some visionary castle-builder, or some so¬ 
cial Esau plants a root of bitterness in his 
soul, in the shape of some visionary theory 
of social reform, land theory,” or something 
else ! Many a person considers himself well, 
—and practically is so, and able to perform 
liis part in the world without discomfort to 
liirnself and with benefit to others,—until 
.some lying newspaper advertisement of a 
kidney cure,” or nervous-debility cure,” 
or some other wicked nostrum, sets him U) 
looking over his internal arrangements, and 
watching little symptoms of which eveiybody 
has more or less ; and pretty soon he begins 
to think himself just upon the brink of a 
physical break-down. There ought to be some 
means of punishing these dangerous disturb¬ 
ers of the peace. 

Even sanitary reformers may do as much 
harm as good, if they are not discreet in the 
diffusion of the valuable knowledge which 
they possess. Many a man has caught the 
cholera from a diseased imagination. Many 
ii woman has retired into the ranks of chronic 
invalidism simpl}" because somebody told her 
she looked sick. Be on the lookout for those 
pestiferous persons who go around hunting 
up sore spots and weak points in people’s 
constitutions. They are not angels in dis¬ 
guise.” 

Anti-lobacco Crank .—A writer in a lead¬ 
ing medical journal gives the following ac¬ 
count of the rather unusual eff’oet of tobacco 
upon a peculiarly susceptible person :— 

“ A man came into the writer’s office one 
evening to be examined for life-insurance, and 
as the writer was smoking, asked him to desist, 
saying that otherwise he would not hold him¬ 
self responsible for the con.sequences. He 
stated that the smoke first caused an intense 
pain over both eyes, causing him to knit 
his brows ; then he became, as he termed it, 

‘ cranky, ^ and would fight with his best 
friend. After this crauk^^ condition lasted 
for a time, he became sick at the stomach, 
and would throw up the contents of his stom¬ 
ach, after which he would have U) lie down. 


He further stated that his mother had the 
same idiosyncrasy with regard to tobacco 
smoke, and he believed he inherited it; his 
father was a smoker.” 

One cannot resist the suspicion that the 
man’s father must have had a pretty uncom¬ 
fortable time with his smoking. Suppose this 
anti-tobacco disease should spread ; it might 
become positively dangerous for a man to 
smoke, except under police protection, or in 
some secluded spot, where he would not be 
likely to encounter any one with the anti-to¬ 
bacco idiosyncrasy. Let us hope, for the 
sake of the rising generation, that the disease 
may prove to be contagious, and that an extem- 
sive epidemic may break out. 


Death to Germs ,—According to the best au¬ 
thorities, typhoid-fever germs, as well as many 
other members of the germ family, are not 
killed by any ordinary degree of continuous 
cold, nor by any but such high degrees of beat 
as arc obtainable only by artificial means. 
We are informed, however, that the germs are 
unable to withstand repeated freezing and 
thawing. This is a great compensation for 
the discomfort and inconveniences experienced 
when the mercury’ is frequently oscillating 
above and below the freezing-point. A coun¬ 
try which is deprived of the beneficent influ¬ 
ence of frost, is a land swarming with disease 
germs, and certain to abound with germ dis¬ 
eases. 


I^accinaiion ,—According to the Stmitaiuan, 
the recent experience of Zurich, Switzerland, is 
a strong argument in favor of vaccination. For 
a number of years previous to 1883 a vaccina¬ 
tion law obtained; and as the result, small¬ 
pox was wholly prevented. In 1882, not a sin¬ 
gle case occuiTed. This fact was used as an 
argument for the repeal of the vaccination 
law, which was accomplished. The next year, 
1883, in over one thousand deaths, there were 
but two from small-pox; in 1884, three deaths 
in one thousand were the result of small-pox ; 
in 1885, seventeen; and in the first quarter of 
1886, eighty-five, which would amount to three 
hundred and forty for the entire year. 
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Typhoid-Fever Germs. —Prof. V. C. Yaugbaa, 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, who has attained 
world-wide celebrity by his discoveries in 
chemico-sanitar}" science, particularly in the 
discovery of tyru-toxicnn or cheese poison, has 
recently added to his laurels by a new and im¬ 
portant discovery. It has for a long time been 
believed that the germ which produces typhoid 
fever had been isolated ; but all attempts to 
propagate the germ from contaminated water 
and produce deadly effects in animals, have 
heretofore failed. 

Dr. Vaughan procured a sample of water 
from a well near the Chapin mine, the scene 
of the recent terrible outbreak of t^^phoid fe¬ 
ver. He found the germs present in the water 
in great numbers. A vigorous crop of germs 
was cultivated in milk, and in a prepara¬ 
tion of beef. The}'^ were also found to grow 
luxuriantly upon a soil of boiled potato. A 
poison was separated from both the milk and 
meat preparation, which, when administered to 
cats, produced symptoms of poisoning similar 
to those present in typhoid fever. 

A full account of these most vjiluable and 
interesting experiments will appear in the first 
quarterly report of the Laboratory of Hy¬ 
giene, for which an appropriation was made by 
the last legislature of this State. This is the 
kind of work which advances sanitaiy science, 
and Dr. Vauglian is to be congratulated upon 
his brilliant success in so soon accomplish¬ 
ing such valuable results, as also in having 
achieved what has hitherto been attempted 
in vain in the most celebrated laboratories of 
Europe. The report referred to can be ob¬ 
tained by addressing Dr. II. B. Baker, Secre¬ 
tary of the State B(aird of Health, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Use of the Tonsils .—There has been a great 
deal of controversy as to the purpose of the 
little granular organs found at either side of 
the mouth at its back part, called the tonsils. 
The opinion of some has been that the princi¬ 
pal business of those glands was to make busi¬ 
ness for the doctors in removing them when 
they had become subject to chronic disease, 
Recent experiments by Prof. Rossbach, of 


Jena, seem to prove conclusively that the 
tonsils furnish a secretion which is of use 
in digestion. It was found that the tonsils, 
when quickly removed after death, possess 
the power of converting starch into sugar with 
great rapidity. The eliiciency of the secretion 
seems to be due to the presence of white blood 
corpuscles, which the tonsils probably sepa¬ 
rate from the blood, although it is found that 
the white blood corpuscles from the tonsils 
possess the sugar-forming power in much 
greater degree than those from other parts of 
the body. So it is at last proved that the ton¬ 
sils serve some useful purpose after all. 


Consumption among the Irish .— Statistics 
show that in this (jountry the largest number 
of deaths from consumption occur among per¬ 
sons of Irish parentage. The proportion of 
deaths from consumption among the Irish to 
those of all nationalities in this country is 
as five to four. In other words, the fatality’ 
among the Irish is one-fourth greater than 
that of all nationalities, including the Irish. 
This excessive mortalit}’ cannot be due to cli¬ 
mate, since the Irish at home live in a cold, 
damp climate, which is much better suited to 
the development of consumption than is the 
climate of this country. There seems to be 
no other cause to which the difference can be 
assigned, than the change in diet which the 
Irishman makes on coming to this country. At 
home, he is accustomed to a very plain, simple, 
and wholesome diet, consisting almost wliolly 
of good milk, oatmeal, and plainly-cooked veg¬ 
etables. Here, he adopts the heavy and indi¬ 
gestible diet of the average American. At 
home, his drink is w’ater and milk ; here, it 
is strong tea or coffee. At home, his break¬ 
fast consists of a bit of coarse Imead and a lib¬ 
eral supply of oatmeal porridge. Here, he 
indulges in rich gravies and various spiced 
and highl 3 ^-seasoned foods. At home, he 
rarelj^ tastes meat. Dr. Letheby states that 
the average Irishman eats less meat in a w'eek 
than the average Englishman cats in one day. 
Here, meat figures even more largel}' in his di- 
etjiry than in that of the average Englishman. 
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Hereditary Diseases. —Much has been writ¬ 
ten respecting the heredity of disease. A 
long list of maladies have been included in 
the list of diseases which ma}'' be transmitted 
by heredity, chief among w'hich are consump¬ 
tion, gout, rheumatism, insanity, scrofula, va¬ 
rious forms of skill diseases, diseases result¬ 
ing from immoralit 3 % and various nervous dis¬ 
orders. Consumption and insanity probal)!}’ 
figure more large!in the matter of heredity 
than do others. Thousands of people live all 
their lives under a cloud, because a father or 
mother or some more distant relative suttered 
or died from one of these maladies. Doubt¬ 
less maity people are actuall}’ frightened into 
consumption or driven to the mad-house, sim¬ 
ply bj^ apprehension of a malady which they 
would have escaped, if the}" had liad no knowl¬ 
edge of the influence of heredity, or had been 
unaware that a possible influence of this sort 
existed in their particular cases. That a 
father, mother, or other relative has died of 
consumption, or has been insane, should never 
be lookt^d upon as a necessary cause of either 
of these maladies. Heredity should be looked 
upon simply as a predisposing cause, whose 
influence may be escaped by a proper mode 
of life. A man who has a predisposition to 
consuni|)tion or insanity or any other so-called 
hereditary disease, need not necessarily suf¬ 
fer from the malady to which he is predis¬ 
posed. All that is necessary is that he should 
carefully avoid the exciting causes by which 
the particular malady in question is produced. 
However strong the predisposition to any 
malady may be, the action of some particular 
exciting cause is necessary to bring about the 
development of the malady. In this enlight¬ 
ened age, when public and personal hygiene 
are so thoroughly understood, the influence 
of heredity may be almost ignored. At any 
rate, its sole influence should be to lead a per¬ 
son with a knowm hereditary j)redisposition, to 
a somewhat more careful mode of life than he 
otherwise might follow. Hereditary tenden¬ 
cies may be extinguished by carefully follow¬ 
ing necessary health rules, and by observing 
proper hygienic precautions. 


Anti-Tobacco Law. —In numerous countries, 
the evil effects of tobacco-using by boys has 
been recognized sufficiently to induce the 
civil authorities to enact laws prohibiting 
its sale to, and use by, young boys. It is 
made a misdemeanor for boys under the age 
of fifteen to smoke or use tobacco in any 
form. If a lad under this age is found 
upon the street smoking, he is as promptly 
arrested and sent to the police station, as 
though he had been caught stealing. There 
is a very prevalent fashion of enforcing the 
laws in republican Switzerland. We are 
quite in favor of the growing movement 
looking toward the prohibition of the manu¬ 
facture and sale of alcoholic liquors ; and we 
shall be equally in favor of a similar move¬ 
ment, when the right time comes, prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, and use of the still 
more deadly poison, nicotiana tahacum. 

Surgical Literature. —The Annals of Sur¬ 
gery/’ the only English journal published 
which is devoted exclusively to surgery, en¬ 
ters now upon its fourth year. 

Drs. L. S. Pilcher, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
C. B. Kectley, of London, England, are the 
chief editors, assisted by nearly all the able 
surgeons of both this country and Europe, 
which is a sufficient guarantee of its literary 
merits. We bespeak for it the co-operation 
of members of the profession, who are in¬ 
terested in progressive surgery. 

J. II. Chambers & Co., St. Louis, Mo., are the 
publishers, and deserve great credit both for 
undertaking to produce such an important 
journal as the Annals,” and for its artistic 
execution. 


Insane from Faith-Cure. —It is reported that 
a Chicago lady was recently made insane by 
the “faith-cure.” There is talk of arresting 
the doctor for practicing medicine without a 
diploma. 

—In Switzerland there is one lunatic for 
every tw"o hundred inhabitants, the cause of 
which is largely traceable to unhygienic con¬ 
ditions. 
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Club Doctors .—It has been suggested that 
an improvement in the ordinary mode of em¬ 
ploying medical aid when sick, would be the 
payment of an annual fee for medical serv¬ 
ices, which would make it greatly to the doc¬ 
tor’s advantage to keep the patient in good 
health, instead of setting a premium on sick¬ 
ness. We are not quite willing to admit that 
this sort of restraint is needed even for the 
average doctor, certainly not for those of the 
better class; although there are, doubtless, 
men who are called doctors that rejoice in the 
coming of epidemics, and fatten upon the 
calamities of their fellow-men. 

The new plan is being strongly cham¬ 
pioned, however, and we are informed that it 
has been adopted to quite an extent among 
certain classes in New York, A club will 
hire a physician by the year to attend the 
families of its members. The salary is low, 
much below the average cost of medical at¬ 
tendance ; but it is claimed that the doctor 
gets a percentage from the druggist, and pre¬ 
scribes great quantities of medicines, so that 
he makes a good thing out of his practice 
after all. If this is to be the effect of the 
new departure, we sincerely hope it may not 
become popular, for the American people are 
already swallowing more drugs than their 
stomachs can bear, and the great American 
dyspepsia daily develops new proportions and 
greater depths of misery. 


Sleeping Bags .—The Arctic traveler imi¬ 
tates the Esquimau by sleeping in a bag of 
fur, into which he pulls himself feet foremost. 
The late Wendell Philips, “the silver-tongued 
orator,'* who often spent half the winter on 
lecturing tours through the West, adopted the 
same custom, and thus saved himself many a 
night of miser^’^ in .spare beds between damp 
sheets, in fireless chambers. Perhaps many 
other travelers might with profit adopt the 
same precaution. 


—A German who has recently counted the 
hairs of several human heads, found the num¬ 
ber as follows : Red, 90,000 ; black, 108,000 ; 
brown, 109,000 ; blonde, 140,000. 


Killed by Tobacco .—A boy recently died in 
Philadelphia, at the age of eleven years, whose 
ph^^sician says he was killed by cigarette¬ 
smoking. “ Killed by tobacco” might be ap¬ 
propriately engraved upon many a tombstone 
of old and young. Every such death is a 
disgrace to our boasted Christian civilization. 
When shall we become truly civilized ? 

A Deadly Well .—In the recent Iron-3Iount- 
ain epidemic, there were thirteen cases of the 
disease in a single family that obtained its 
water supply from a certain well. An exam¬ 
ination of the water showed it to be swarming 
with germs, and grossly contaminated with hu¬ 
man excreta. It was but forty feet distant 
from a privy-vault and a barn-yard. 

—It is stated on the authority of the PhiU 
ndelphia Preas that cigarettes are kept for sale 
in some of the school stores expressly for the 
purpose of catching the trade of small boys, 
who may be seen smoking in troops as they 
go along the streets to their homes. This 
is a strange method of emphasizing the in¬ 
struction in scientific temperance which is 
made obligatoiy by law. 


—All friends of prohibition are rejoiced at 
the recent decision of the United States Su¬ 
preme Court, by which the prohibition law of 
Kansas is declared constitutional, and the 
State, therefore, under no obligation to com¬ 
pensate brewers or distillers for losses result¬ 
ing from the enforcement of the law. 


—The Quarterly Journal of Inebriety seems 
to be something of a pessimist as regards the 
reformation of drunkards. The editor quotes 
with approval, as applied to inebriates, the 
remark of Oliver Wendell Holmes, that the pa¬ 
tient would have been saved, if the ph 3 "sician 
had been called two or three generations back. 


—It ought to be more generally known 
that shaving in a public barber-shop is a dan¬ 
gerous means of contracting one of the most 
loathsome diseases. Two cases of the sort 
have been recently reported. 
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NURSING. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson Soovil givestlie 
following valuable suggestions, wliicli are well 
worth perusal by any person who has the care 
of the sick :— 

Nursing has of lat/C years risen to the rank 
of a profession, and a very honorable one. 
Two years of earnest work is thought none 
too long to master its intricacies by the 
pupil nurses in our training-schools. Surely, 
then, every woman should be willing to give 
a little time and a little trouble to learning the 
general principles that underlie the intelligent 
<;are of the sick, that when she is called upon 
to practice them, she may not be found wholly 
w'anting in due preparation for what should 
be to her a labor of love. Trained nurses 
can be had in large cities; and where expense 
need not be considered, one can be summoned 
from a distance, in case of necessity. 8uch 
aid is invaluable when it can be had, but in 
the vast majority of cases this is impossible, 
and then reliance must be placed upon the as¬ 
sistance at hand. It is the positive duty of 
every w-oman to see that when she is called 
upon to render this service, she has a clear 
idea of the end to be accomplished, and of 
the best means by which it can be attained. 

“ The object of nursing is to place the pa¬ 
tient in such a condition that nature may be 
helped and not hindered in the efforts she is 
making toward recovery. If the ventilation 
of the sick-room be imperfect, the air tainted, 
and the heat improperly regulatL*d, all of 
which may easily happen without an ordinary 
tteandant being in the least conscious that 


anything is wi*ong, the chances of a favorable 
issue to the case are materially lessened. The 
recuperative powers of the body, already fully 
taxed iu the conflict with disease, are overbur¬ 
dened by this new demand upon them, which 
never should have been made; and perhaps 
prove unequal to the task required of them. 
Humanly speaking, a verj^ small thing may 
turn the scale one way or the other, and de¬ 
cide the result. 



“ Pure air and proper food arc the funda¬ 
mental points in the care of the sick,—the two 
pillars of good nursing on which the whole 
structure rests. If these arc withheld, all 
else that can be done is like pouring water 
into a sieve; a little clings while the greater 
part is lost. When these are given, many 
minor details that are usually insisted upon 
as of great importance ma}'^ be overlooked, or 
omitted, without serious detriment to the suf¬ 
ferer. To the superfleial observer they maj' 
seem easy things to furnish, l)ut any physi¬ 
cian with a large practice will testify that, 
under the most favorable circumstances, he 
has more or less difficulty in obtaining them 
for his patients. In many cases, even with 
iuce.ssant watchfulness on his part, he can¬ 
not bo sure that in his absence they are con¬ 
tinuously provided in proper quantities. 

“ In order to have pure air, the most scrupu¬ 
lous cleanliness must prevail in the sick-room ; 
all the suiTOuudings of the invalid must be 
spotlessly neat and fresh. To keep them so, 
requires no small amount of care and ingenu¬ 
ity on the part of the nurse, and all her knowl¬ 
edge will be neede<l to do it without disturlv 
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iug and irritating her charge. It is evident, 
then, that pure air involves much more than 
the mere labor of opening aud shutting a win¬ 
dow. 

“ To provide proper food for a sick person, 
it is indispensable that the nurse should know 
something of the effect of different forms of 
food on the human system,—what kinds are 
best adapted to repair the waste of disease, 
and how they should be administered to obtain 
the best result. Milk, for instance, which is 
the staple article of diet for most persons suf¬ 
fering from serious illness, ma}- be so given 
as to be positively injurious, instead of benefi¬ 
cial. Although it is a liquid when swallowed, 
the action of the gastric juice in the stomach 
turns it into a solid curd, like soft blanc-mange. 
This must be again converted into a fluid, be¬ 
fore it can be absorbed to aid in the nourish¬ 
ment of the body. If too much is given at 
once, a mass of curd is formed, which is more 
than the stomach can take care of in its weak¬ 
ened condition. It digests very slowly, or 
not at all, and causes discomfort and oppres¬ 
sion, if it is not rejected altogether, thus ex¬ 
hausting instead of benefiting the patient.*’ 


Bright's Disease, —An eminent writer in the 
British Mt^dical Journal calls attention to the 
fact that Bright’s disease is usually preceded 
often for 3 'ears, by a sediment in the urine. 
It may be a whitish, pinkish, or a brick-dust 
sediment. After a time a small quantit}’ of 
ali)nmeu appears, and increases as the disease 
progresses. These sediments are generally* 
due to errors in diet, particular!}" to the large 
use of flesh, or from indigestion arising from 
diseases of the stomach. This points clearly 
to the fact to which we have many times 
called attention, that Bright’s disease is most 
commonly the result of dietetic errors. 


Water-Drinking. —Proiiably the majority of 
people drink too little water. Tea, coffee, beer, 
wine, and other drinks arc free!}" indulged in b}" 
man}"; but these licpiids, besides being in them¬ 
selves injurious, are not a substitute for water, 
which is one of the most important of all sub¬ 
stances required for the nourishment of the 


body. Water is required by the system to the 
amount of two or three pints daily. When 
the skin is unusually active, as in very warm 
weather, the superfluous heat of the body must 
be carried off by evaporation from the sui-face ; 
and a still larger quantity is required. It is 
probable that the hygienic value of water as a 
drink is not appreciated. Some persons are 
even so unwise as to purposely abstain from 
water-drinking, with the idea that there is a 
virtue in so doing. Such may do themselves 
great harm. As a rule, from two to six glasses 
of water should be taken daily in addition to 
that usually taken with the meals, unless the 
diet consists largely of milk, soups, or other 
fluid food. 


The Period of Incubation, —Most contagious 
and infectious diseases undergo a certain pe¬ 
riod of incubation after exposure, before the 
first symptoms make their appearance. This 
period is somewhat variable. As a rule, the 
shorter the period of incubation, the more 
severe will be tlie attack. The following list 
includes the most common contagious mala¬ 
dies : — 

^Measles, seven to fourteen days. 

Chicken-pox, one t<^ two weeks. 

Scarlet fever, one to fourteen days. 

Diphtheria, two days to two weeks. 

Small-pox, one to three weeks. 

Whooping-cough, four to fourteen days. 

Mumps, one to three weeks. 

Typhoid fever, twelve days. 


Congestion of the Liver. —An eminent French 
physician, Jules Cyr, in the treatment of con¬ 
gestion of the liver, employs cold compresses 
over the region of the liver, renewing them 
frequently. lie also recommends a douche 
applied over the region of the liver, while the 
patient is in a reclining position. We have 
found the frequent application of fomenta¬ 
tions, not long continued at one time, and fol¬ 
lowed by a cold compress, an excellent means 
of treating this affection. An enema to un¬ 
load the bowels, and a restricted diet lu’e ad¬ 
ditional means of value, which should not be 
neglected. 
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A SMOKING FAMILY. 

This is a picture of a family such as we presume 
none of our little reaflers have ever seen. Perhajis 
there never was just such a family. It may be the 
artist has drawn an imaghiary picture, so that tiie 


fathers who smoke can see wliat the result would be 
if everyliody should follow their bad example. 

But, really, there are some families which are al¬ 
most as much addicted to this bad habit as the one 
show'll In the picture. The wi*iter has known of fam¬ 
ilies in which the father, the mother, and all the large 
boys and girls were habitual smokers; and sometimes 
one of the older smokers would take the baby on his 
knees and actually place a nasty pipe to its lips. At 
first, baby made up a wTy face, and turned its liead 
away, but after a time it learned to smoke with the 
rest. 

How would you like to belong to such a family ? 


Notice the little boy wlio stands in front; doesn’t ho 
look just like some of the boys you meet on the 
street with cigars or cigarettes in their mouths? 
He evidently thinks he is a very smart boy, just be¬ 
cause he c.’iu puff a cigar. Such boys imagine that 
smoking is a manly tiling, and so tliey are anxious to 
learn to smoke as soon as they can. 

This is a very great mistake, is it 
not ? A man who smokes, alw'ays 
has a ba«l smell about him. How 
much nicer and cleaner a man may 
be who does not smoke ! Besides, 
every wls*^ doctor will tell you that 
smoking never docs any one any 
real good, and often does a vast deal 
of harm. All agree that smoking 
is luid for boys. 

In some countries, boys are not 
allowed to smoke. A boy who Is 
found smoking on the street in 
Switzerland is arrested and taken to 
prison. Perlinps w'e may have such 
agoixl law in this country sometime. 

Please look at the pictunt agaiiu 
and notice the degrading elTect of 
tobacco wliicli is evident in every 
fiu-e. You see no bonks on the 
mantel, only packages of tobacco. 
No one in such a family would care 
for lKK>ks. Even the dog seems to have become demor¬ 
alized with the rest. You notice that ho is holding a 
pipe under his paw. 

“Oil!” some of you will exclaim, “There never 
could be such a family as that.” 

AVhy not ? There are plent>^ of smoking men; and 
If men smoke, why may not w'omeii ? and if tobacco 
is good for father and mother, why not for the chil¬ 
dren ? and if the dog could be taught to smoke, why 
might it not do him good too ? 

We trust our little readers are all ready to answer 
that tobacco is bad for all persons, old or young, ami 
tliat none of them w ill ever become addicted to the 
use of tlie filthy weed. 



The Smoking Family. 


« 
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JIMMY'S LECTURE. 

BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 

** Jimmy, throw that jug into the pig-pen. Smash 
it first, and be sure you don’t taste a drop of tlie vile 
stutf,” said an anxious-looking woman, as she handed 
her little son the brown jug whieh she had just found 
liidden in the shed. 

“Father wont like it,’’began the boy, eying the 
ugly thing with a look of fear and iiate *, for it made 
motlier miserable, and fatlier a brute. 

“ I said I’d make way witli it tlie next time I found 
it, and I will ! It’s full, and I don’t feel as if I 
could live through another dreadful time like tiie 
last. If we put it out of sight, maybe fatlier will 
keep sober for another month. Go quick, before he 
comes home.” And the poor woman pushed the boy 
to the door, as if she could not wait a minute, till tlie 
curse of lier life was destroyed. 

Glad to comfort lier, and have tlie fun of smashing 
anything, Jimmy ran olT, and, giving tlie jug a good 
bang on tlie post, let the whisky run where it would, 
as he Qung tlie pieces into the pig-pen, and went 
back to his work. 

He was only eleven; but he struggled manfully 
with the old saw, and the tough apple-tree boughs 
he had collected for fuel. It was father’s work, but 
he iieglechid it, and Jimmy would n’t see mother suf¬ 
fer from cold, so he trimmed the trees, and did his 
best to keeji the fire going. He had to stop often to 
rest, and in tliese pauses lie talked to himself, having 
no other company. 

Not long after tlie destruction of the jug, he heard 
a great commotion in the pen, and looking in, saw 
tlie two i>ig.s capering about in a curious way. They 
ran up and down, squealed, skipped, and bumped 
against each other, as if they did n’t see straiglit, 
and had no control of lliein legs. 

Jimmy wius mucli aiiiiised for a few minutes ; but, 
when one staggered h» tlie trough, and began to drink 
.soinctliing there, and tlio oilier tumbled down and 
could not get up, he uiidersUiod the cause of these 
antics. 

“(Jli, dear! I let the whisky run into the trough, 
and those bad pigs are tipsy ! What shall I do ?” 

He watched them an instant, aud then added in a 
sober tone, as lie shook ids liead sadly, “That’s just 
the way father does,—lively lii-st, then cross, then 
stupuL They don’t look funny to me now, aud I’m 
so sorry for ’em. Tliey will be dreadfully ashamed 
when they get solier. I’m glad there Is n’t any wife 
and little son to be scared and mortified and sorry 
over ’em. I’ll talk to ’em and tell ’em what tlie man 
said in the temperance lecture we went to last night 
Maybe it will do ’em good.” 

So Jlniiny mounted the chopping-block close by, 
and repeated all he could remember, making a funny 
jumble, but being very much in earnest, and quite 


unconscious that he had another hearer beside the 
pigs 

“ My friends, ruin is an awful thing. People who 
drink are slaves. They are worse tlian dunih beasts, 
who don’t drink. (Yes, they do; but that was my 
fault.) Half the sin and sorrow in the world come 
from rum. Men waste their money, neglect tlieir 
families, break their wives’ liearts, and set a hail ex¬ 
ample lief ore their children. People I letter die than 
drink and make brutes of themselves. Lots of money 
is wasted. Folks kill other folks when tliey are drunk, 
and steal and lie, and do everj^ bad thing. Now, iiiy 
friends, (I mean you pigs), turn from your evU ways, 
and di’ink no more. (I’ll smash the jug behind the 
barn next time, where even the hens can’t find It. 
Rise in your iimnliood, and free yourselves from this 
awful slavery. (Tliey are both fast asleep, but I’ll 
help ’em up when they wake.) Lead better lives, 
and do n’t let those who love you suffer shame and 
fear and grief for your weakness. (I do love you old 
fellows, and I am so sorry to see 3^011 make such pigs 
of yoiu*selves.) Here is the pledge; 'come and sign 
it. Keep It all your lives, and be good men. (I 
mean pigs.)” 

Here Jimmy smiled, but he meant what he said; 
aud, pulling out of his pocket a piece of paper and 
a pencil, he jumped down to use the block as a desk, 
saying, as he wrote in big letters, “ They shall have 
a pledge, and they can make a mark as people do 
who can’t write. I’ll make it sliort, so they can un¬ 
derstand it, and I know they’ll keep it, for I sliall 
help them.” 

So busy was the boy with his work that he never 
saw a man steal from behind the pen wheie he had 
been listening and laughing at Jimmy’s lecture, till 
sometliiiig seemed to cliange the smiles to tears ; for, 
as lie peeped over the lad’s sliouUler, he saw how 
woni tlie little jacket was, iiow bruised and blistered 
the p(K>r hands were with too hard work, and how ho 
stood on one foot, because ids toes were out of tlie 
old shoes. 

A month’s wages were in the man’s pocket, and he 
meant to spend it in more wlilsky when his jug 
was empty. Now the money seemed all too little to 
make Ids son tidy, and he couldn’t hear to think 
how much he had wasted on low pleasures that made 
a worse brute of him than the pigs. 

“There!” said Jimmy, “I guess that will do. 
We, Tom and Jerry, do solemnly i>romise never to 
touch, taste, or handle anything that can make us 
drunk.” 

“Now for the names. Which shall mark first?” 

“I will!” said the man, startling Jimmy so much 
that he nearly tumbled into the pen as lie was climb¬ 
ing up. The paper fluttered down inside, and both 
forgot it as the boy looked up at the man, saying, 
half ashamed, half glad,—“Why, father, did you 
liear me ? I was only sort of playing.” 
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“I am In earnest, for your lecture was a very good 
one; and Tm not going to be a beast any longer. 
Here’s money for new slioes and jacket. Give me 
the saw. Pll do my own work now, and you go tell 
mother what I say.” 

Jimmy was about to run away, when the sight of 
Tom and Jerry eating up the iiaper made him clap 
his JiHiids, exclaiming joyfully,— 

“They’ve taken the pledge really and truly. Tm 
so glad I ” 

It was impossible to help laughing; but the man 
was very sober again as he said slowly, with his hand 
on Jimmy’s shoulder,— 

“You shall write another for me. I’ll sign it, and 
keep it too, if you will help me, my gcK>d little son.” 

“I will, father, I will!” cried Jimmy with all his 
happy heart, and then ran to carry the good news to 
mother. 

That was his lirst lecture, but not his last; for he 
delivered many more when he was a man, because 
the work begun that day prospered well, and those 
pledges were truly kept .—Hie Press, 


Live Aniiiials in the Sloiiiaeh.—Mrs. J. M. T.i 
Dakota, imiuires whether It is possible that a snake 
or any sort of worm might get into the stomach ])y 
the drinking of water; and describes the symptoms 
which are supposed to arise from such a cause. 

A lls, It is possible that small worms might find 
access to the stomach by tfie drinking of water ; and 
that the eggs of various kinds of intestinal panisites 
are often received In this way is beyond question. 
It is not at all probable, however, that snakes, liz¬ 
ards, or worms of any size can be received into the 
body in this way. Indeed, it would not be possible 
for such creatures to live in the stomach, if tliey 
should find entrance to it. They would be quickly 
digested by the ga.stric juice. There are no parasites 
which inhabit the stfunach. Tape-worms ajid other 
intestinal worms reside in different portions of the 
intestines. There is no authentic case in which 
snakes, lizards, or other live creatures have been 
found in the human stomach. It is true that worms 
are sometimes vomited up from the stomacli. In 
these cases the worm had found its way into the 
stomach from the intestines, and was quickly dis¬ 
posed of by the effort of vomiting. Any otlier kind 
of living creature in the stomach would be treated in 
the same way, unless it were dissolved by the process 
of digestion. Tlie symptoms referred to may be due 
to tape-wonii, hut are more likely the result of stom¬ 
ach and intestinal dyspepsia. 


Tobacco-Using.—A subscriber whose friend asserts 
that tobacco-using does him good, asks why it is ? 


Ans. As to why the gentleman thinks tobacco does 
him good, we cannot say. There are thousands of 
persons laboring under this same delusion. Proba¬ 
bly a hundred thousand men could be found in tins 
coiuitiy who would testify that whisky did them good. 
Opium-eaters and smokei's are sure the poison does 
them all sorts of good. Tobacco and all other nar¬ 
cotic poisons, produce a sensation of comfort, and so 
afford a sort of pleasure; but they are in no way pro¬ 
tective against disease, and are productive of an im¬ 
mense amount of mischief. 

Enuresis.—E. W. H. has two children, aged re¬ 
spectively thirteen and eight years, both of whom are 
afflicted wltli enuresis, or invohuitary escape of urine 
during sleep. He wishes a remedy. 

Am. The habits of these cliildi en should be care¬ 
fully looked into. There are several causes of this 
condition, the chief of which are bad practices, im¬ 
proper diet, as eating late at niglit, eating llesh food 
or rich condiments, constipation, audintestmal worms. 
The disease is sometimes due to hereditary weak¬ 
ness of the spinal cord. It is impossible to describe 
any single remedy which will meet all these cases, 
lienee an intelligent and experienced physician should 
be consulted. 


DandnilT—Sugar—Diet for Catarrh.—H. I). J., 
Missouri, inquires:— 

“ 1. What will cure dandruff? 

“ 3. Is sirup or sugar difficult of digestion ? 

“8. Is bloofl used in connection with the manufact¬ 
ure of sugar ? 

“4. What food is best for persons suffering from 
cataiTh or consumption ? ” 

1. Shampoo the scalp with castiJe-soap two 
or three times a week, and after drying the hair, ai>- 
ply a mixture of equal parts of castor-oil and alcohol. 

2. Y'es. 

8. Y^es. 

4. Nutritious and rligestible food. A diet of fruits, 
grains, milk, and cream, is usually the best diet for 
persons suffering in this way. 


Gralinm Bread—Nervous Dyspepsia.—J. D. II., 
Michigan, asks:— 

1. For a “recipe for making such graham bread 
as is used at the Sanitarium. 

“2. Please name a few States in which a person 
who is troubled during the winter with stomach, 
liver, and nervous disorders, the result of chronic 
diarrhea, may profitably spend the winter months.” 

Ans. 1. The recipe will be found in the House¬ 
hold Science Department of this number. 

2. New Mexico, Arizona, Southern Colorado, or 
California will probably be found the most suitable. 
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The Woman’s Wom,D, for Februaiy, is an espe¬ 
cially Interesting number. The frontispiece is a por¬ 
trait of the Princess of Wales in her academic rol>es 
as doctor of music. A ptKun on Historic Women” 
opens the reading pages. This is followed by a 
prose description of a historic house^ *Mvirby Hall, 
the home of Sir Christopher Hatton.” “Medicine as 
a Profession for Women” is the subject of a i>aper 
by Dr. Mary Marshall. “ ‘The Comer House’ Short- 
lands” is an interesting sketch of the home of the 
late Dinah Mulock Craik, \vith portrait and many fine 
illustrations. The Womnn^s World is published by 
Cassell & Co., New York, at §3.50 a year in advance. 


Tin-: high promise with which the Ati.antic 
3 I 0 NTJU.Y began the current year is well sustained 
in the February number. Among the noticeable art¬ 
icles Is “Endymion,” a poem by Janies Russell Low¬ 
ell; “The (lifts of Fate,” by Paul Hermes; “No 
»Songs in Winter,’” by T. B. Aldrich ; “ The Medea 
of Euripides,” by Win. C. Lawton; “The Mamage 
Celebration in Europe,” by Frank (laylord Cook; and 
“ Carnations in Winter,” by Bliss Carman. Hough¬ 
ton Milfln A' Co., Boston. 

Two of the little known religious communities in 
Pennsylvania—the Hariiionites and the Moravians— 
will have their quaint cu>toms and peaceful abodes 
described In illustrated articles in the next number of 
The .\merican Magazine. As the Harmonites al- 
remly light their village with natural gas, and the 
Moravians have deposited their antiquities in a mu¬ 
seum, it would seem that the hand of progress must 
ere long sweep away their distinctive features. 


In glancing over the table of contents of The 
CiiAUTArorAN, for March, one is 8tru«*k witli the 
excellence of the names; among them being Maurice 
Thompson, Hjalmer Hjorth Boyeseii, President C. 
K. Adams, of Cornell University, the Rev. L 5 *man 
Abbott, Lieut. Frederick Schwatka, Dr. Titus Mun¬ 
son Coan, Rose Hawthorne Lothrop, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, and many others equally well known in 
the literary world. 

To the Swiss Cross, now' entering on its third vol¬ 
ume, we extend our good wishes. The significance 
of its name is apparent, w'hen we mention that it is 
the monthly organ of the Agassiz Association, suc¬ 
ceeding The St. XlchoUis in this capacity a year ago 
or more. It is adapted to young minds, and makes 
science a most interesting study. It is published by 
N. D. C. Hoilges, 47 Lafayette Place, New York. 
§1.50 per year. 


In the Februaiy St. Niciiola-s, Mary Hal lock Foote 
has drawn the frontispiece,—two young housekeepers 
in consultation over “Family Affairs. ” A touching 
Russian Christimus Story by Amelia E. Barr, entitled 
“Michael and Feodosia, ” begins the number, and is 
a]»]»ropriately Illustrated by E. H. Blashfield. Mrs. 
Burnett completes “Sara Crewe” by a very delight¬ 
ful “happy ending.” In “The Story of an Old 
Bridge,” will be found a historical sketch of London 
Bridge and the great events with which it has been 
connected, illustnited with draw'ings by Peters and 
Brennan, and by other pictures. Mr. John Preston 
True begins an interesting school serial, “Drill: A 
Story of School-lK)y Life;” Delia W. Lyman tells 
“How' Polly Saw the Aprons Grow,” and Tudor 
Jenks contributes “The Astrologer's Niece.” Other 
interesting features are : “A Wonderful Wall,” with 
curious pictures, l)y the author, S. Mary Norton ; an 
answer to Grace Denio Litchfield's poem, “ My Other 
Me,” by Alice Welluigton Rollins; and the usual 
pictures, jingies, and departments. 


We are just in receipt of the First Book in 
Physiology, published by Harper Bros., New York. 
This is the first of a series of text b<M)ks for schools, 
which Dr. Kellogg has been writing by the request of 
this well-known publishing house, andwhieh they are 
now’ bringing out. The first edition of 10,000 copies 
was completed only a few' days ago. We have been 
informed by the publishers that a second edition is 
already in press, from wliich we judge that the work 
is likely to meet with a large sale. Sample copies 
may be obtained by addressing Harper Bros.. Franklin 
Siiuure, New York, or W. J. Button, 252 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, 111. 


WiiAT to do in the sudden emergencies of child¬ 
hood, is a question often asked by anxious iiudliers. 
Baryiiood for February answers tills question in a 
comprehensive medical article, which says what to 
do In cases of convulsions, bruises, burns, cuts, for¬ 
eign bodies in the ear, nose, etc. An equally impor¬ 
tant article is that on “Contagion and Disinfection,” 
by Dr. Chapin. Contributions in a ligiiter vein, sucli 
as “ Babies and Papas,” “A Chinese Method of Baby 
Feeding,” an unusually full department of “Nursery 
Helps and Novelties,” and the customary “Nursery 
Problems” and “Mothers’ Parliament,” justify Baby¬ 
hood's claim of being an indispensable companion to 
young mothei*8. 15 cents a number; §1.50 per year. 
Babyhood Publishing Co., 5 Beekmaii St., New 
York. 


Scribner’s Magazine, for February, offers its 
readers an interesting bill of fare. Among the lead¬ 
ing articles are “ Mendelssohn’s Letters to Moschel- 
les;” “The Man at Arms,” by E. H. Blashfield; 
“ Volcanoes,*’ by N. S. Slialer. Eachof these is beauti¬ 
fully illustrated. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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SEASONABLE BILLS OF FARE. 


A Tg -F AST*, 2^0- i. 

Orangce, 

OAtmcal with Cream, Baked Sweet Aiiplea, 

Whole-Wheat Puffs, Canned Strawherriee, 

Baked Potatoes with Brown Sauoe. 
Snow-Flake Toast. 

2^0- S. 

Apples, 

Fin ted Wheat with Cream, Bates, 

Oraham Breakfast Rolls, Canned Peaches, 

Stewed Potato, Hoe Cake,"' 

I Tomato Toast. 

D2niT2iTEia, 2^0- 1- 
Vegetable-Oyster Soup.t 

Mashed Potato, Stewed Cabbage, 

Mashed Beans, 

Whole-Wheat Bread, Oorn-Moul Puffs, 

Graham Grits, 

Prune Pie. 


I>II^2iTEia, 2iTO- S- 
Sago and Potato Soup, 

Cabbage Hash, Scalloped Vegetable Oysters,$ 

Dry Toast, Whole-Wheat Bread, 

Granola, llominy with Cream, 

Apples, Farina Custard. 


* See Dec., 1887., Number. tSee Nov., 1887, Number. 
See Nov., 1886, Number. 


Snow-Flake Toa.st* —Piepare a sauce, by heating 
to boiling, a quart of uiilk, to which u hnlf-cup of 
cream, ami a little salt if desired, has been added. 
When boiling, thicken the milk with a table-spoon¬ 
ful of flour well hraide<l in a little cold utilk. Have 
ready lite wliiles of two eggs, beaten to a stiff froth ; 
and wlien tlie flour is well cooked, add the egg to the 
sauce, beating in llglitly. Allow the sauce to boil up 
only once after tlie egg is added, just sufficiently to 
coagulate tile albumen of the egg, but not to liarden 
it. Pour tills sauce over liot toast, well-browned, and 
serve at once. If tlie toast lias lieen pi-epared by dry¬ 
ing in tlie oven, dip each slice fir.st into a little hot 
milk. 

Tomato Toast.—Prepaie a sauce, liy seasoning 
strained, stewed tomatoes with a little cream, and 
salt if desiml, ami thickening tlie same with a little 
flour, the same as for Snow-flake Toast. Pour this, 
while hot^ over slices of nicely-browned toast, and 
serve at once. 

Mashed Reims.—Look over carefully, and soak 
over night in cold water, a quart of nice wliite beans; 
put into cold water, and boil till perfectly tender, 
when the water should be nearly evaporated. Take 
up, luash through a colander to remove the skins, 
season with salt, put In a shallow pudding-dish, and 
blown in the oven. 

Sago and PotaU» Soup.—Boil a quart of sliced 
potatoes ill as little water as possible without burn¬ 
ing. Wlien tender, rub tliroiigh a colander. Then 
add one cup of thin cream and a pint of hot milk, or 
eiiougii to make the soup of tlie proper consistency. 
Turn a second time through tiie colander to remove 
any lumps that may have escaped notice. Add a 
half-tea-spoonful of celery salt. Reheat, and when 
just at tlie boiling point, add two table-sjaionfuls of 
sago that has been soaked for twenty mmutes in wa¬ 
ter just sufficient to cover it. Stir the sago carefully 
in, and allow the soup to boil, stirring often, for five 
or ten minutes, or uutli the sago Is transparent 
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Furhia CustanU—Flavor a quart of milk with co- 
coanut, by steeping in it a half-cupful of desslcated 
cocoanut for twenty minutes, and then removing the 
same by turning llio milk through a colander. After 
llavoring, care must be taken to remeasure the milk, 
and add enough fresh to make up for any tliat has 
evapomted <luring the flavoring iirocess. Keserve 
enough of the quart of milk to make a batter with two 
table-spoonfuls of farina. Ueat the remainder of the 
milk to boiling, and then stir in the farina mixture. 
Wien the whole is thickened, set aside till cool. Then 
add two table-spoonfuls of sugar, a little salt if desired, 
and the well-beaten yolks of two eggs. Beat all to¬ 
gether thoroughly, then add the whites of tlie eggs, 
which have been previously beaten to a stiff froth. 
Bake in a dish set inside of another tilled with hot 
water, just long enough to set tlie custard. Serve 
cold. 

C/orii Puffs.—One cup of cold mashed potatoes 
and one cup of milk, rubbed through a colander to 
work out all the lumps ; add the yolk of a well-beaten 
egg; and .'<tir in slowly, beating continuousl 3 % one cup 
of corn meal: aild, lastly, the white of the egg, beaten 
to a stiff froth, and bake at once in well-heated gem- 
irons. 

Cabbage Hash.—Chop equal parts of cold boiled 
potato and boiled cabbage together, and salt to taste. 
To each quart of the mixture add three-fourths of a 
cup of thin cream. Mix well, and boil all together 
for a few minutes, till well heated. 


HOUSEHOLD CONifENtENCES, 

THE ECONOMY ROASTER. 

A READER of this joumal, who 
is the happy possessor of one of the 
Ecimoniy Roasters advertised in our 
last number, writes us that she has 
taken so much comfort in its use that 
slie wants all housekeepers to know what a labor-sav¬ 
ing device it is. 

She says: “ My first experiment with it was in bak¬ 
ing bread. 1 prepared the sponge over niglit, and in 
the morning made it into six small loaves, which were 
put in the roaster, and set in a warm place to rise. 
When w^ell risen, the roaster was put mto a moder¬ 
ate oven, and the bread baked. It came out baked 
evenly, with a thui crust,—the nicest bread I ever 
saw. It needed no watching nor turning, and at the 
end of an hour and a half was done to perfection. 

Meats cooked in the roaster need no watching nor 
basting. I give a little more time in the oven than 
when cooked in the ordiuarj" way. With a moderate 
fire and this roaster, there is no excuse for having 
poorly-cooked food. On Sunday about ten o’clock, 1 
iiave put into the roaster two white fish, seasoned, 
and a very little water, lajdng all around them pared 


sw^eet potatoes; and on reaching home alKuit half 
past twelve, I have found all cooked and ready for 
the table. A ten-pound turkey was roasted in two 
hours, superior to any we had ever eaten. It is also 
excellent for steaming many kinds of foods, but they 
should be placed in a dish that will set inside the 
roaster, leaving space for an inch of water outside 
and around the inner dish. Everything but bread 
browns nicely with the aperture at the end of the pan 
closed. For bread it needs to be left open.” 


WHOLE‘WHEAT BREAD. 

A CORRESPONDENT desircs the recipe for making 
whole-wdieat bread like that used at the Sanitarium. 
Below, we give directions, as fully as possible in 
our limited space, for preparing such bread. The 
reader will understand that the necessary condi¬ 
tions for raising, baking, and caring for bread must 
all be supplied in this connection, in order to insure 
good bread. 

Mix together thoroughly three pounds of entire 
wheat flour (Sanitarium brand) and the same quan¬ 
tity of Minnesota spring-wheat flour. Place the flour 
in a deep earthen howl, and prepare a sponge in 
the center of it, by using one and one-half pints of 
warm water, one-half ounce of salt, and one-half a 
cake of Flelschmann’s compressed yeast. Allow this 
to rise. If kept at an equable temperature of 85^, 
this process will require about three hours. When the 
sponge is well risen, add one and one-half pints more 
of warm water and one-half cup of New Orlejins mo¬ 
lasses. Mix and work tho bread thorouglily, allow¬ 
ing it to rise twice before putting into tins. After 
placing In the tins, allow it to rise still another time, 
and hake in a moderate oven. The quantity of 
ingiedients as given, is sufficient for four loaves of 
ordinary size. 


Damp-Proof Glue.—Take of the best and strongest 
glue, enough to make a pint when melted. Soak this 
until soft. Pour off the water as in ordinary glue¬ 
making, and add a little water if the glue is likely to 
be too thick. When melted, add three table-sporm- 
fuls of boiled linseed oil. Stir frequently, and keep 
up the lieat till the oil disappears, which may take 
the whole day and perhaps more. If necessary, add 
water to make up for that lost by evaporation. Wlien 
no more oil is seen, a table-spoonful of whiting 
should he added, and thoroughly Incorporahid with 
the glue. 

Prepared in this way, tlie glue is stronger than 
that luacle in the ordinary way, and resists dam pness 
far better. It does not come exactly under the head 
of water-proof glue, though it is not affected by moist¬ 
ure. Glue of this kind has been used with success 
in fastening belts in wheel-pits where the joint was 
constantly exposed to damp. 
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With the next nnmber we slmll begin the publication of 
a Beries of articles entitled, ** Gleanings from the Sanitarium 
Question Box,” which wc trust will be of more than ordinary 
interest to our readers. 


We wish to call the attention of our Canadian patrons 
to the fact that u recent ruling of the United States Treasury 
Department places Canadian currency at a discount of tw’enty- 
flve per cent. Itemittances to this office should be in postal 
orders or United States currency. 


13^ We would call especial attention to the advortisoments 
of sovernl new articles for sale by the Sanitary Supply Co., 
which appear In this number. The articles offered by this firm 
are in all respects just what they are recommended to be. 


The fli*flt edition of Sunbeams of Health and Temper¬ 
ance” has found MO rapid a sale that the publiehers areal- 
ready compelled to go to press w'ith another edition. An 
agent for this work is wanted in every town and city in the 
United States. It it? a unique book, presenting facts of a 
most interesting character, which have never been brought to¬ 
gether in a single volume before, and making the study of hy¬ 
giene so cuLertaining and interesting that those who would 
otherwise give it no attention are enticed into a careful study 
of the subject. Orders for sample copies and lemis should 
be addroRsed to the < Jood Health Publishing Co„ Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO OUK FOREION SUB- 
SC RIDERS. 

Our foreign subscribers, who formerly numbered but a few 
scores of names, have, within the last your, rapidly increased 
in numbers, until now the list Is fast growing into the thou¬ 
sands, —thanks to the energetic efforts of the friends of the 
journal who have taken pains to Introduce it into nearly every 
English-speaking country of the globe. 

To accommodate our foreiirn agents, particularly those in 
Australia, New Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, and South Af¬ 
rica, we Rhall hereafter priut the foreign edition of Good 
IIealtw early enough to enable the journal to reach on r most 
remote subscribers pretty nearly on time. In order to do 
this, it has been necessary to drop the March issue, sending 
April instead. In so doing, however, our foreign subscribers 
will lose nothing, as the subscription of each will be advanced 
one month in 1880, and none of the valuable matter of the home 
edition of the March nnmber will be omitted from ibe for¬ 
eign edition for April, 


At the present writing, Michigan is enjoying April 
weather. There is barely a suggestion of snow on the ground, 
the air is soft and warm, and the sun shines a greater portion 
of the time. Michigan, this winter, as usual, has escaped the 
blizzards which have prevailed so extensively in the West 
and Northwest, The thermometer has been at zero only a 
few times and for short eensons. Upon the whole, Michigan 
seems to be a very comfortable Slate to spend a winter in, 
and its seasons seem to be growing more nnd more moderate. 
Winters are shorter and less severe, and summers cooler. 
But every section of the country has Its peculiar advantages. 
California furnishes flowers and fruits the year round. Colo¬ 
rado supplies a rare and pore atmo.sphere, which is specially 
favorable for certain classes of iiivalld&. Arizona and New 


Mexico furnish a dry and warm atmosphere, with scarcely a 
drop of rain or the suggestion of a clond at any lime of the 
year excepting during August and September. Minnesota and 
Dakota, notwithstanding their arctic winters, enjoy balmy 
summers. So Michigan does not claim to have a monopoly 
of good things in the weather line, but certainly averages as 
a fair place to live in. 


The publishers of Good Health rejoice in the pros¬ 
perity of their contemporaries In health journalism, and 
would mention especially the names of the Pacific lUalih 
Journal, published by the Pacific Press, Oakland, California, 
which is rapidly winning popularity, and already commands 
a wide circulation : the Hundhed&bLadet and the lleUO'Og 
Sijukvard, both published at Christiania, Norway, with a com¬ 
bined circulation of more than 10,(XH) copies monthly. Both 
these jonrnals w'ere founded by Eld. J. G, Mailcson. w^ho has 
for many years been a w'arm friend of this journal and its 
principles, and were the first journals devoted to health sub¬ 
jects ever printed in Scandinavian countries. We understand 
that the enterprising piiblisberB of these journals have re¬ 
cently started another journal in the Danish language, which 
is also winning a liberal support. We hope also to be able to 
announce at au early date the publication of a new health 
monthly at Bale, Switzerland. All these journals advocate 
the same principles which are npheld in this jonrnal, and are 
published in the same philanthropic spirit. We wish them 
all an abundant success. 


THE SANITARIUM SC HOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. 

In the adverllsiug pages of this number w'il) be found the 
announcement of this now educational enterprise. The need 
of schools of this character is too evident to require emphasls' 
There are thousands of young women who are destined to be¬ 
come wives, and charged with the care of homes, who require 
just the advantages afforded by this school. The managers of 
this school have made the terms such that any energetic 
young woman, who wishes to avail herself of its advantages, 
may do so without any expense other than her time. They 
even offer an inducement after the first month to those whose 
proficiency and ability are such as to render tbelr 8er\'ice8 
valnahle. We know* of no way in which a young woman can 
spend six months better than in pursuing the course of 
study which hue been laid down for this school. 


The publishers are delighted to find that so large a pro¬ 
portion of the many thonsauds of new subscribers added to 
the list during Inst year find the journal so indispensable that 
they are constrained to renew their snbscriplion for 1888. 
Hundreds have written iia ” Wc cannot keep house without 
it.” If If the aim of the managers of this joiinial to make it 
so practical in character, and so valuable and Instructive on 
health nubjects, that, it will become a necessity to all who arc 
ini crested in the subjects to which it is devoted. At ibis sea¬ 
son of the year publisbere generally exiioct to have the ranks 
of their subscribers considerably thinned out by the expira¬ 
tion of old subscriptions, but we are glad to find that this is not 
our c'xperieuce. So small a proportion of our old subscribers 
arc dropped, and so many new ones are constantly being 
added, our circulation the present month exceeds that of any 
previous month in the history of our journal, and is nearly 
three times as large as It was one year ago, for which we have 
to thunk the friends of our journal for their kindly efforts in 
briuging it to the notice of those who arc very ready to give 
it a Welcome to their homes, to the majority of w'hich w’e trust 
the jonrnal has become a permanent visitor. 


The editor of this journal was, at the last annual meet¬ 
ing of the Calhoun County Medical Association, elected pres¬ 
ident of the association for the present year. 











jar* On Wednesday afternoon, February 22d, tbe editor 
had the pleasure of addressing a large andieuce in the Pres¬ 
byterian Church at Marshall, Michigan, on the relation of 
health to morals. The occasion was a Sunday-school conven¬ 
tion for Calhoun County. The large number present showed 
an enthnsiaetic interest in the moral education of children and 
youth. 


have received an excellent, moat readable, and 
instructive story from the pen of Miss Fannie Bolton, with 
whom our readers ‘are already acquainted. The title of 
this new story is “Anarchy in the Town of Human Being.” 
In an early number of the journal, we shall be happy to de¬ 
light car readers with this interesting sketch, which we think 
is one of the best tbe writer has ever produced. 


p^Some of our subscribers have complained at the appear¬ 
ance in our advertising coltiinns of au article called a “Skirt 
Supporter, with bustle attachment.” We are glad our patrons 
examine our advertising columns so closely, and are not dis¬ 
pleased that they hold ns to so strict an nccoiiiit for every¬ 
thing that appears therein. We are glad to be able to say that 
in the matter referred to, the only objectionable feature is 
tbe name. Tbe so-called “ bustle ” is uot a bustle at all, but 
simply a skirt supporter, which holds tbe garments up so as 
to prevent pressure upon the lower part of the spine. The 


article is a good one, bnt its name must be changed. We do 
not approve of the bustle, w^bicb Is un essentially different 
device. 


CANVASSERS SHOULD REMElttBER 

That the Pacific Press Publishers, Oakland, Cal., allow the 
same commission on renewals to the American SentineU Signs 
of the Times, and Pacific Health Journal as for new subscrib¬ 
ers to those periodicals. Write at once for their new Amer¬ 
ican Sentinel and Pacific Health Journal canvass. It will bo 
sent free, upon receipt of a two cent stamp to pay postage. 
They will also send you sample copies of these periodicals 
post-paid. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE ‘‘SENTINEL.” 

We can furnish Volume 1, 1880, and Volume S, 1887, of the 
American Sentinel, with index, bound in strong paper covers, 
at fld cents per volume, post paid. Either volume In cloth 
binding for $ 1.00. post-paid. The two volumes bound in one_ 
in cloth, with gilt title, for §1.75, post-paid, or for §1.50 if 
taken at the office or sent with other books by freight, where 
we do not have to pay the 25 cents postage. 

PACIFIC PRESS, Publishers, 

Oakland, California. 


K Qeneral TDepot of 7'emperarice 
Literature. 


Some of our Specialties are 

Helps for School Teachers, asitle from 

their Text Hooks, • • f?0.r>0 

Helps for S. S. Teachers, • - .25 

Helps for Juvenile Teni])craiice Work ; 

Oiiillt for Hegiuners, 50 cts.; Ad¬ 
vanced, - - - ■ .50 

Chart for Home Instruction, • .50 

Chart and Hook, for Home Insirnction, 1.00 
The “Medical Temperance Journal,” ah 
excellent imported Scieiitlllc Eng¬ 
lish i^narteriy, per aniinm, • 1.00 

“The Tohaeeo Prohleni,” l)y Meta Lan- 

dui (the best on this topic), • 1.25 

Cliromo Cards for all Seasons, and at all 
prices from 25 cts per 100 to 50 els. each. 

Card Booklets (a new device), all with Tom- 
perance Mottoes. Books selected for S. S. and 
other Libraries. Supplies looked up and ques¬ 
tions answered. Give us a call. Address, 

JXTLIA COLMAX, 

Supt. Lib. Dep’t, N. IV. C. T. U., 

47 Bible House* Xeiv York. 


PACIFIC HEALTH JOURNAL 

And Temperance Advocate. 


A THIRTY-TWO PAGE MONTHLY MAUAZINE, dcVotod tO thc 

diBsemination of true temperance principlee, and instme- 
tiou in the art of preserving health. It is emphatically 
A JOURNAL FOR THE PEOPLE, 

Containing what everybody wants to know, and is thor¬ 
oughly practical. Its range of subjectB Is uiillmipid, em¬ 
bracing everything that. In any way affects the health. 
Its articles being short and pointed, it is specially adapted 
to farmers, mechanics, and housekeepers, who have but 
little leisure for reading. It Is just the journal that every 
family needs, and may be read with profit by all. Price, 
§l.b0 per year, or with the 3(K»-page premium book— 
“Practical Manual of Hygiene and Tempemnee,” con¬ 
taining household and ctK)klng recipes—post-paid for§1.40. 

Address, PACIFIC PRESS, Publishers, Oakland, Cal. 


The Columbia Bicycle Catalogue for 1888 lias just bee’' 
published by the P<jpe Mfg. Co., of BoBton, New York and 
Chicago. It 18 u handsomely printed book of sixty pages, 
Illustrated with forty line wood engravincs. lu ft appear 
descriptions of the Light Roadster, Expert, X^oluuteer 
(new), Velooe <new). Safely, Seral-RoudsU^r, Standard 
ond Racer Columbia bicycles; and the Light Roadster, 
Ladies' I’wo-truck, Surprise (new). Tandem and Racer 
Columbia tricycles. This catalogue, which is the most 
eoinprebenslve of its class published, will he seut free by 
mull upon application. 


SEEDS 


GIVEN AWAY! A package 

Mixed F'lower Seeds (500 kinds), 
with Park’s Floral Guide, all 
for 2 stamps. Every flower 
Tell all your friends. G. W. P.\RK, 


lover delighted 
Fannetlsburp, Pa. 

Send ut once. This notice will not appear again. 



LUCRATIVE EMPLOYMENT 

j Send for the Economy Roaster and 
Baker if you want to make money, have 
a tender niast or good bread. Sample hv 
mull, §1.00. 

T. M. GARDNER, Mfr., 

So. Vineland, N. J. 
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Berry Flour 

From the 


3 

& 

2 
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WHOLE WHEAT. I 

I ^ 


Tins is the Best Brand of Whole Wlieat Flour on the 
Market. It is sold by hundreds of clealers, and will be 
sent to any part of the United St.ates or Europe. 

To consuraers who wish this flour we would say, if 
it is not sold by your ^^roeer, then .send to us for the 
amount you wish, at per bbl., 190 lbs., or per half- 
bbl., tK) lbs., and we will sell direct to you at retail, un¬ 
til it is handled in your vicinity. 

ciiE^ss'TE^K ^ xvirv«o::v, 

Lockport, N. Y. 

MERCHANr MILLERS, 

— ALti4) — 

M.VISUF.VCTUKERS OF BREAKFAST CEREALS. 


MILLS, FACTORY AND OFFICE, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
(race street.) 

( J^t'kporty N, r. (48 ^^aln Sfr*rf). 
unANVlIES: • Jiuffalo, jV. Y, (Stmn tk Main 

{ Brooklyn, A. Y. (107 Wallabout Market). 



Capacity Patent. Itollcr Flour, 
Capacity I5reakfui*t UerealB. 
Capacity Wljole-Whcat Flour, 
Capacity (iruUam Fkmr, - 


not) Barrels per day. 
3,0f>i Puckagee per day. 
.SOU Barrels per day. 
8 iXi Barrels per day. 
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For the venr IRRS Frank Leslle’a “Popular Monthly/* 
which hiiftheen aptly Btyle«l “Thi' Momircli of the Mouth- 
lice,’* will be better than ever. Artiolea upon topics of 
current public intercHt; eketehes of eminent persons; 
alrong and brilliiint BtorfoB; poetry of a high order, all 
profusely illuat.rutcd, and by writerR of recognized merit, 
will nil ftfl iJttgeB. To the old and favorite corps of con- 
trihntors will be added writers of promise, and no elTort 
will l»e spared to keep the mapazine in the foremost rank. 

In the November imrabcr was begun an eanicst and 
powerful tale, 

“PRINCE LUCIFER,” 

By £Ufl W. Pierce, 

which has already attracted w'idesprend attention and 
charmed multitudes of readers. Subscriptions may be¬ 
gin, if desired, with the November number. 

Each issue contains a 

FULL PAGE PICTURE IN COLORS, 

the series of twelve forming for the year a beautiful col¬ 
lection of gems of modern art. 

The “Pojmiar Monthly” contains liJ8 largo octavo 

f uigcs, neurlv twice the? matter of similar publications, and 
s not only the i»est, imt by fur the cheapest, of any of the 
magazines for the people. 

$3,00 per year ; 25 conts ppr copy. 

SPECIMEN COPIES, 16 CENTS. 

Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 53.55 and 57 Park Place, 

Ni:W YORK. 



The Enroka HanrI Eoom is especially designed for 
weaving ra^ rarp^fs, 8\lk curtairnf, rnafit and tahU 
conern. This loom has many advantages over others. We 
mention a few: It requires i»o war]>ing bur8, lease rods, 
lease strings nor the taking of ft lease. Thewarp Is put 
on the warp beam direct from the spoolfL The bnnn can 
be folded up in a few tnomeuls (witli or without the carpet 
in it, and without taking it apart) small enough to pass 
tlirongh a common door. Steel reeds, wire harness, ouill 
wheels, 8f)oolrt and other weavers’ BUppUes fumlshed. 
Send for descriptive circular. Address 

ErREK A EOOIVI CO., Battle Creek. Mich. 


A card of Instructlou for weaving fancy carpets, rugs 
and silk cortalns, will he sent free of cost to any one 
sending us the Larue and address of live or more weavers. 




















ts mn/tsaJt d snail, »««»• s. 

Seed for Orcuifin. E. J. KNOWLTON. Ann Arbor. Mich. 

BEST BATH EVER KNOWN. 



liMSIS $20 

jt t» BAYS’ TKIAL. 

I K A Fall s«t of 

AUactiinontiu 

S WARRANTED 

'Tire>AX*ei. 

Buv of u* and save $ 1 ^ or $20 
for CirculoT. 

• PENN TOOL & MACHINE CO., 
217 & 219 Quince St., Phita., Pa. 



bavr been aswed hr one man in 9 
beura. Uundreda bare tawrd SandSeorda dallr. e"&rtcny'* 
wbat ererr Karmrr and Wood Ch»*pt»rr wants. FSrMt onir*" rmm 
tour vli'InitT stNiure* the AnMtt'v- Klu^lraled ('ataloaae FftEB. 
Addraaa FOLDING HAWING MACllINP. CO¬ 
SOS B. Canal 0t red. Chioaco, Ill. 


THE SYPHON SYRINGE 


I.s the Best Njringe Made. 

Tils atifnniaHc in action, and cakkot out of 
repair. Fur circular, address, 

SlUTART surriv CU., . Battle Creek, Sieh. 



THE DICK SEAMLESS FOOT WARMERS. 

The popular Fire- 
aide Comfort 
8 li o e M. Worn 
e very^vhere. W oven 
by baud uud lined 
with wool. The 
only shoe combin¬ 
ing wiinnth, plla- 
b n i t y. durability, 
and noUcleaHnese. 

If yourileulera have 
none, order of us. 

Ladies' sizes, Men’s, ®1.00. We also make In¬ 

fant find Clilldreirs sizes, in fact any size desired. Mailed 
to your address, posture paid by us. Descriptive circular 
and prices sent upon applicMtion. Write plainly, and give 
aize of shoo. W. II, DICK, Manfr, Dausvlllu, Is. Y. 


THE ONLY POLISHER OF THE TEETH IS 


d "OUn” FELT TOOTH BRUSH .3 
S| HORSE Y MFG. CO. UT ICA.W.Y. fc-^’^JlJ^ 

0^ .ft*! 


Professionally named “The Hyirelan Brush.” “The 
beet cleanser and polisher of the te»*th known.”—iV. i'. 
Tribun*^, “Unequalled for benefit, oxcellenoe and 
economy.” Bristle “Hoad,” beat “Florence” make, 
fUtiuic above holder, 15o. Bet 76o, or sold separately. 


ST110:!^G WORDS FROM STRONG MEN. 

Dr. C. M. Richmond, of New York, Yvritea of the Felt 
Tooth Brush:— 

“As tt cleanser and absorbent of the oils and particles 
which collect on the teeth, it has no equal and never can 
have tt rival.” 

Dr. W. Geo. Peers, L. D. S., of Montreal, writes of the 
PoItTfXith Brush:— 

“It onghttobe a luxury as well as a stimnlant to use 
the Felt Brush construcliM as U is, and 1 believe that 
with that and the floss silk between the teeth, nothing 
better can be relied upon.” 

The well-knowa actor, Mr. Stuart Robson, 
says:— 

‘“rne Felt Tooth Brush is a great success. It appears 
to possesa qualities above all others in my experience.” 

E>OOIVOMIO^tv. 

18 Felt Brush ** Heads ” boxed 25c, each good for 10 
days’ use. Handsome Imi>eriBhable Holder 35c. Bristle 
” Head ” (40c quality) 15c, Mailed to auy address on re¬ 
ceipt of price. 


SANITARIDM BATTERY. 



'T’HE above cut is a repreeenlalion of a Battery which we 
have bad constructed expressly for us, to meet the de¬ 
mand constantly made by patients and others for a cheap 
and reliable battery for self-treatment or family use. 

This we can recommend, having thoroughly tested its 
merits. Directions for use accompany each Battery. The 
various applications of oleclriclty in disease are fully ex¬ 
plained in the Home Hand-Book. 

Price -.$12 00 

Price with Hand-Book, library style, - 17 00 

Battery Fluid, extra, - . . . j qO 

Address, SANITARIUM, Bailie Creek, Mich. 
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IF NOT, READ 

“THE VOICE.” 


Lijtnan Abbott^ D. 2?., editor of the 
Christian UnU>rt, soys:— 

“ 11 contains more Information and 
less mere thcori/dui; to the square inch 
thnu any other teinuerauce paper 
w ithin onr knowledge. 


President McCoshy Princeton College, 
Boys:— 

“ The YoicH litters no nnr.ertain 
sound; it advocates U cunse e^-ond to 
uoue in importance.” ^ 


Enlarged to Eight Pages. 

Farm and Household Dapartments, 
Market Reports,Literary Itenii‘,Choice 
Short Stories. A sermon each week 
by Spurgeon, Tulmuge, or other em¬ 
inent divines. Good, largo type, well 
printed. 

ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 

SrKriMBK Copv Gratis on Request, 
Address, 

18 iinfl SO Aalor Plaeo, 

New York. 


ChiiJ'-Jiietlce DatA.e says:— 

“It is conducted with remarkable 
energy and iitillity. Its statistical in¬ 
formation collated in each number has- 
never been enrpasaed.” 


Howard Crosby, D. /?., LL.D., eaye:— 

“I have always admired the talent 
and vigor with which it is crmducted. 
1 always read The Poics and And great 
profit ill It.*'' 


GROWING RAPIDLY IN POPULARITY. 

_ T M E _ 

MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD. 

KACH >rrMBER CONTAINS 

the following dopnrtincnts, each of which Is crowded 
with timely and luU«resliiig articles, news and corre¬ 
spondence 

From all Parts of the World: 

1. Literature of Missions. 

11. Organized Missionary Work. 

HI. Correspoinienco and General Intelligence. 
rV. InteruHtional Depiirf.incnl. 

V. Progress and Results of Mission Work.—Monthly 
11111161111 . 

Monthly Concert of Missions. 

VII. Statistics of the World's Missions. 

Vni. Editorial Notes on Current Topics. 


Joint Editors 


1 Rev. J. M. Shkrwoop. H. D. 
1 Riev'. A. T. riKRsoN, 1). D. 


The JY. r. Christian at Work, nays 

“No lover of the mission causa ought lo he without 
this grandest and most inspiring of all mlsKionary publi¬ 
cations. While no clergyman, of whatever deiiumiiiatiou. 
can. In this day, alYonl to be without Its regular visits and 
the information which it brings him at such tiiliing cobl.’' 

Terms of Subscription. 

One subscription, $2; 2 subs.. Sd.50; 3 suhs., or one 
sub. for 2 yrs., S8.5d: 3 yrs., $5. Club rates of 10 and 
above. each. Sinirlo number. 2.*^ cts. 


READ EACH 
MONTH BY 20,000 
CLERGYMEN. 


THE 

HOMILETIC REVIEW. 

An international monthly magazine of religious 
thought, sermonic literature, and dis¬ 
cussion of practical issues. 


Pev. C. FI, Spuryeon, D.D., London, says:— 

“ I have always valued The Homiletic Revittw. The contents arc varied, but I think everything is kept to the 
point of practical assistance to preachers. It should have an ever-growing circulation.“ 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE PER YEAR, $3. 

To ClergymcMi and Theological .Students, S2.50, Invariably in advance. Single Cojdes, SO cts, 

Siibscnbtfrs to these Reviews save much more than the cost of their subscriptions by the 
special discounts they receive on our publications. 


ALL THE ABOVE PERIODICALS ARE PUBLISHED BY 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, 

IVISW YOWfl-C. (See opposite page.) 
















IVIh^XV AJVP ROOKS 


pxjsxjXsxzsix^ by 

FUNK & WAGNALLS. 


Any of these Bool^s ^ent on l^eceipt of Price. 


Nu mber One, mid Ilotv to Take Care of Him . ^ Series of 

Jr o p ll 1 ft r 

Tftlks on Social aud Sanitary Science, By Jo.seph J. Pope, M. D., Staff-Surgeon Army 
Royal Artillery ; Lecturer on the Special Staft' of National Health Society, Lonefon. “ This 
senes of talks on the art of preserving the health is marked by sterling common sense and 
a mastery of sanitary science. A wiefe circulation of this little book is oound to in.sure four 
things: better bodies, better dispositions, better mind.s, and give inspiration for a clear con¬ 
science ,”—Tht Inkriory Chicago. 12 mo., IGO pp., cloth, 75 cents. 


Dance of 3IoderU Soeiefu. The. William Cteaver Wllkinson Tins 

^ powerful little book deals with the 

dance from the standpoint of health, social tendency, morals and religion. “The most 
pungent attack on the modern dance we have ever read.”— Harper's Magazine. 12 mo., 78 
pp., cloth, GO cents. 


What Our Girls Ought to Knoic. By Mary J Studley M.p.,grad- 

uate, resident, physician and 
teacher of the Natural Sciences in the State Normal School, Farmingham, Mass.; alsa 
graduate of the Woman’s Medical College, New York. “These essays are written in a 
clear and chaste style, and the book is one which every sensible mother will wish to place 
in her daughter’s hands.”—T/ie Worldy New York. 12mo, 2 G 1 pp,, Jfil.OO. 


The Famous First Folio Edition (a. d., 1623 ) of Shakes- 

OC(li*€^S ^’rown 8 vo., cloth, $2.50. A photographic fac simile. Evei*y 

1 ./ • curious and important detail accurately reproduced. Sole au¬ 

thority for text of many of the plays. Commended by personal letter from President of N. 
Y. Shakespeare Society. A literary treasure. 

Miss lloUei/s Poems. 

ton Gibson and others. 64 poems. 

$ 2 . 00 . 


** Josiah Alien’s Wife’s” Latest Book. A companion 
volume to “Sweet Cicely.” Illustrated by W. Hamil- 
Ta.stefully bound. Square 12 mo., cloth, 225 pages, 


A Uumlte of Letters, to Bus>/ Oirla. 

a member of the N. Y. Board of Education, and no one knows better than she what the 
girls should know. Neatly bound, cloth, 50 cents. 


Captain of the Janixciries. 


A Historical Novel. By James M. Ludlow, 
D. D. “The matei'ial of the book is rich; 
an<l the artistic structure of the tale, in plot, narration, character work, and local color¬ 
ing, all unite to make it a masterpiece. We predict this book will run a good race with 
*Ben-Huu.*” —Methodist Review. 12 mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Paradise. 

interest. 


A Novel by Gen. Lloyd S. Bryce. 12 mo, paper, 25 cents. A bright, hu¬ 
morous, and telling satire on divorce. “Irresistibly funny.” Of intense 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


(See opposite page.) 





















In the effort to meet the necessities of a large Sanitarium with its great 
variety of patients, we have produced a number of food preparations adapted 
to different diseased conditions, the merits of which are such as to secure for 
them a very large and increasing sale, not only to persons belonging to the 
invalid class, but those who wish by “ good living ” to avoid disease. The fol¬ 
lowing arc the leading preparations :— 


Cents per lb* 


Oatmeal Biscuit,. T2 

Medium Oatmeal Crackers,.10 

Plain Oatmeal Crackers.10 

No. 1 Graham Crackers,... . 10 

No. 2 Graham Crackers,.10 


Plain GrahamCrackers[Dyspeptic 10 


While Crackers,. 

Whole-Wheat Wafers 

Cents per Hi. , 

.12l 

Whealena,. 

I Avenola,... 

Conta per lb. 

Gluten Wafers . 

.....30 

Granola.- 

...12 

Rye Wafers,..... 

.12| 

Gluten Food, .. 


Fruit Crackers,. 

.!>0l 

Infant’s Food,. 

. 40 

Carbon Crackers. 


White Gluten Food,. 



Sample packages containing specimens of each of onr foods sent postpaid for 60 cents. 

Selected samples, 25 cents. 


All grain preparations can be supplied in large or small lots, as we keep 
a fresh supply constantly on hand of goods which are largely made expressly 
for us, of a superior quality of grain. Address, 


i^oor> 


J3«ttlo Aliol^. 



F*rice, Postpaid, 20 Cents. 


“lANITARY TOOTH POWDER. 
_ S Cleansing and Antiseptic. 
Will Remove Tartar and 
Yellowness. Will not Injure 
the Teeth. s> e « s « s 


MANUFAoTUREO BV 

SANITARY SUPPLY CO., 

_BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 












































HEALTHFUL CLOTHING 

IF O S. 

WOMEN AND QIRLS. 



Peerless Corset Waist 


“|"HE UNDERSIGNED ARE 
WELL PREPARED TO SUPPLY 
HEALTH FUL GARM EN TS, OF 
ALL DESCRIP TION S, FOR WO- 
MJEN AND GIRLS, INCLUDING 

"HEALTH WAISTS,” SKIRT AND 
S TOCKIN G SUP PORTERS, UN ¬ 
I ON U NDER-FLANNELS, AND 



Equipoise Waist 



Hygienic Skirt Supporten 



Skirt Supporter. 



Emancipation Waist 


EVERY GARMEN T N E ED ED 
FOI^A COMPLETE OUTFITJN 
HEALTH FUL_pRESS. 

W E H AVE ALSO RECENTLY 



ADDED A FULL LINE OF THE Shoulder Brace Hose Supporter. 


EXCELLENT AND POPULAR 






Which wUl enable any seamstress to construct the most elegant and healthful articles of dress 
for women and girls, and at a minimum cost. 

For price list of goods and patterns, address, 

SAffITARY SUPPLY CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 











































...Vj^ / 

ForlBiWls bcit T tbnn eY<T, r-’i'l .shnul i (- ►. iii ihehands 
of ovory person coutemplatlng buying O C C H C 

BULBS « PLANTS. tains 3 Colored Plates, 

thousands of niuAtnitionfl, niid nearly 160 pn{.'ei>, telling 
trbat to buy, and where to get H, and naming htwesl 

{ •riees for honest cf>ods. Price of GUIDE only 10 cents, 
ncludinc u Certilicate good for 10 cents worth of KeeUa, 
JAJIES VICK, SKEIXSMAN, 

Uocbetfter N. Y. 


HOW IS THIS? 

Farm and Housohnld Cycloptudla, large and handsome 
bcKik uf 5*14 pages, 12 mo., elegantly bound in cloth, 249 
illuhtrutlons. Set forth therein. Ladies’ Funev-work, 
Floriculture, ITotiie Physician, Toilet, Laundry, The Api¬ 
ary, Dairy and Poultry Yard, Live Ktoek, Fruits and Dar¬ 
den. Worth its weight In gold, only $1.00. This vork 
cuiitnins as varied iaformation as can be found in any 
work costing $iw.00. WM. B. JONES & CO,, 

Station K, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HiLSTis FOOT-WARMER, 


For the Carriage^ Sleigh, or House^ 
Keeps jvarm S to 12 Hours, ivith no 
Attention after First. Lighting. 


1^0 ! 

:x:o GAS: : 

jvo soo^:!: 


Ladius troubled with coM feet, Doctors in 
their long rides, Invalids unable to exercise, 
iind it a 

PERFECT BLESSING. 

I SAFE, HANDY & HANDS 


Send for circular. 


THE CENTENNIAL CO., 

Box 567, RYE, N. Y. 


M iCHicAisr ( Central 

“the NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE.” 


TRAINS EAST. 

MaU 

Kxp A 

Y. 

W.XV’A 

Alio 

SiKl't 

Acc’tj 

1... 1 : 7,1 

STATIO^nS. 

Chicago .* 

Michigan City .+ 

A. M. 
6.5t. 
9.0*i 

12.17 
1.12 
3.1ft 
4. 3 
6.10 
P. M. 

A. M. 

U.Ui 
11.18 
12 15 
1.50 
2.1!7 
4.2<t 
6.30 
6 4 

P. M 

P. M 

dS.tO 
4 51 
6 40 
6.58 
7.33 
8.49 
9.45 
10.45 
P. M. 

P. M. 
de.ift 

10. IS 

11. b 

12.33 
1.2;' 
3.15 
4.36 
6.00 
A. M. 

P. .M. 

d o.m 

11. 27 
r:..V) 
2.27 
8.18 
4.60 
6.08 
7.5tt 
A, M. 

A. M. 

P. M. 

Nibs .! 

Kalamazoo . 1 

Huttb* Creek........... . 

■*6.46 
7.81 
9.16 
10.33 
11.50 
A- M. 

4.00 

5.38 

6.30 

8.20 

Jackson . . . % 

Ann Arbor . .** 

Detroit . ft 

P. M. 

TRAINS WEST. 

Uait. 

Day 
KXP s 

Ch'go 

Fxp’A 

P'clflo 

Rxp‘* 

Kvo'g 

Kxp’A 

Kal. 

Aco'n 

Local 

Paaa. 

STATIONS. 

Detroit. 

A. M. 
7.(>i 
8.18 
9.t0 
11.20 
12.17 
2.1(8 
8.28 
5.40 

P. M. 

A. M. 
il.l 
10 .,70 
H.STi 
L12 
l.&l 
3.22 
4..'« 
6.40 
P. M 

P. M. 
dl.30 
2.92 
3.82 
4.40 
6.15 
G.27 
7.32 
9.JK) 
P. M. 

P. M 

dlOI5 
U,36 
12.64 
2.28 
3.(ff 
4.28 
5.48 
7.45 
A. M. 

P, M. 
dS.OO 
9.12 
10.52 
12.12 
1,20 
8.03 
4.32 
7.00 

A. M. 

1*. M. 
4.00 
5.30 
7.10 
8.52 
9.45 

A.BL 

Ann. Arbor. ** 

Jnekflon. ^ 

Ba»tle Creek. 

KHlamar.oo . jj. 

Niles.....j 

6.45 

8.22 

U.06 

10.38 

Michigan City,.... 


Chicago,.* 




P. M. 

kl M, 


Oonnoota with roilmnds diverging, t Connects with I... B. and W. 
and L. N. A, * O. ♦Conneetu with 0. W. & M. | Oonnecta with G B & I. 
nml L 8. A M. 8 !j tV)unec^(>i witl» L 8. A M. S- and Grand Trunk. 

Connects with T. A. A. and N. M. ttConnecis with iailroadu divergiDg 
and Steumboiit linea. d Daily. All other Trains dally except Sunday. 


0. W. Ruggles, 

General Pass. & Ticket Agent, Chicago. 


O. E. Jones. 

Ticket Agent, Battle Creek. 


CHICAGO & GRAND TRUNK R. R. 

Time Table, in effect May 1ft, lfcS7, 


GOING WSGT. 

bhlB® t Dsj WtAcih Crk 
pUi. ““*^‘1 B*p, E*p. Pam. 


jmjDep., 



STATIONS. 


Arr. 

Port. Huron. 

Lapeer.. 

...Flint. 

7.20.Durand. 

- 26 ....„..Ijausing. 

9.08|.Charlotte. 

- D 

A 


^ OATTJAC CBKKK 

.Vicksburg. 

.Soboolcraft. 

Cassopol is. 


Arr. 


. Haskell’s.. 
.Vnlpnrniso., 
. .Chicago— 


Pep. 


GOIXG £AHT. 


MaU. 

LmOi 1 
Exp. . 

Alltc 

Exp. 

Bub. 

Pma. 

PtR’a 

Pam. 

pm 

um 

am 


am 

10.20 

1.16 

7.86 


10.60 

8.42 

11.571 

6.17 


9.17 

7.ft« 

U.27| 

5.40 


8.40 

7.05 

lu.Wl 

5.08 


8.05 

5.20 

10.07 

4.00 

. 

6.46 

4.42 

9.37 

3,25 


6.15 

3.45 

8.56 

2.38 


5.80 

3.40 

8.50 

1 2,80 


um 

2.11 

8.H 

1.43 


■ 1—■ 

2.31 


1.27 


Val. 

1.45 

'7’a 

12 .« 


A CO. 

l.(»6 

6.50 

;12.01 



11.47 


. 

pm 

pm 

U.H5 

5.3010.29 

8.40 

H.03 

9.06 

3.2ft 

8.15 

1.15 

6.25 

. am 

pm 

' pm 

pm 

pm 


-tStops only on signal. Where no time is given, train does .not stop. 
Trains ran by Central Standui d Time. 

Valpuruiso Aocommodotion. Battle Creek Passenger, Chicago Passen* 
ger, Pt. Huron Passenger, and Mail trsins, daily except Sunday. 

Faciflo, Limited, Day, and Atiuntio Expresses, daily. 

Sunday Passenger. Sunday only. 

GEO. B. REEVE. W, J. SPICER, 

Traffic Manager. General Alunager, 


Our Agents Make $2000 

a year selling the 

Peerless Steam Cooker 
1 00,000 now In use. 

For liberal terms and other 
Household novelties, address 

rZE2LE3SC00E£BC0. BuS^o.N.T. 



THIS PAPER- 

N. W. AVER A AON. 


iB on file In Philadelphia 
at the Newspaper Aavet^ 
tlsing Agency of Messra 
‘ our autherLsed agenta 






























































































AHERICftN HOUSEKEEPING 


* UDIES’ HOME JOURNAL' 


A MONTHS r.lDfi. 


Mbs. Graham.—“ I have just BEEa^ BEAniNO‘A merican Housr- 

KEBIMNO/ AND LIKE IT SO WELL THAT I HAVE 0B1>KU£0 A COPY 
FOR MYSELF AND ANOTHER Ft)R A FRIEND.*’ 

Miss AIX'OTT.—**YE8 ,MaMA AND 1 THINK IT IS THE BEST AND HA NTV 

80MKST Ladies’ Magazine published ; w'h would not be with¬ 
out IT FOB THREE T1M1« ITS COST.” 


SILVER OR 
STAMPS 

of the most charming {Ilu3trute<l ladies’mnga- 
ubllslKHi. Ever>' ouinhor is filled wiih enter¬ 
taining stories, sketches ami all manner 
ofuseiul knowloilge for the liou^ehuld. 
Its departments arc: 

KITCHEN AND DINING ROOM 

Timely ariitles, telling huw loeconoinlxe 
in the Icitclieti nml how to give dinners. 
New and selected rLi'oijjls. 

MOTHER’S CORNER 

Ijcrtainlng to the care of children, hlnia 
to young wives, etc., etc. Articles Irum 
eminent physicians. 

ART AND FASHION 

work, directions for kiiitllng and cro¬ 
cheting. The hucsi faslilons lUustran*<l, 
with a well-written article describing 
dress and inaiorial. 

OUR LETTER BOX 

letters from our suitscribers relating to 
cooking, cbildrcn’s interests, home 
adorntneots—in fm*!, everything for llie 
well-being and happiness of the liome. 

rypil AlifiFQ T’mier this heading we 
tAUnHIlU to will insert notices FREE 
from our lady subscribers oni.y, wiio 
liuve articles they desire to exchange. 


Do not miss this rare chance, but send in in cents for four months' trial subscription at once, or send ua uclub 
of five at 10 cents each and we will send the paper to you four months free. 

Remember, this offer is good fur a short lime only and Is made simply to introduce American Housekeeping 
into new homos, whore Ilia sure to receive a hearty welcome when once known. 

• 0 nn EHR Cl nn To any one who will send us two yearly subscribers to American HorsEKKEPiNG, with 
^tiUU PUn ^liUU 11.00. we will send one copy of THE KVERV-DAY COOK B<HlK,oontaininglfcli> pages, 
with over GOO receipts for cookiug (regular price |LU0}, FREE. Am. Housekeeping, 143 LaSalle St. Chicago< IIL 


SHARP* SMITCH, 

. . MANUFACTURERS A- IMPORTERS Of , . 






0 


O O 0 


o o 

APPARATUS 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 

For Weak Ankles, 


For Enlarged Veins 

Bow Legs, Knock Knees 

11 ' IK \ 

& Weak Joints. 

Spinal Curvature, 


Batteries, luhalers. 

Wry Neck. 

Etc. 

o c o 

i 

Jt’. *'•, 

w V 


Al3ClOiaailTM.l Svx 13130ft 

. SEND FOR DIRECTIONS FOR 

73 Randolph St., - ~ ! 




Ai'tilcioiiil PJjv'OSS. 


MEASUREMENT. . 

^- CHICAGO. 

















































niS Institution, one of tho buildings 
of w hich is shown lu the cut. 


STANDS WTTHOI T A KIV VI. 


in the perfection and completeness of its 
appointments. The following are a few of the 
meihods employed:— 

TiirkiKh, IliiKNtnn. Konian, Tliermo- 
Elecfric, Klectro-Vapor, Electro-Hydrie, 
£lec-ti o-C:heinIeMl, Hot Air. Vapor, and Every 
Form o! Water Dnili; Fleetriclty in Ever>' Form; 
SwedisliMtkvementK-MnniialandMeehanieal -Mat- 
SB^e. Pneumatie Treatment, Vnemini Treatment, Sun- 
Ralliis. All other agents of known curative valne ein- 


AN ExraiKvr roiji weather resort, a sau'Iiriohs summer climate. 


A Lakeside Resort, Stemners, Sail Doats, Row Roats, Ratldng, ete. ....... 

r>e»r>€a.i*t:i3n.OTiLt:s for tin* Trciitwent of diseases of the EITC, K.4R, ?iOSF„ THUO.iT, LLMiS, 
niid I»ISF:asES of W03IEN. Special AiUuntages afforded Surgical Casss. 

GOOD WATER, PERFECT VENTILATION, STEAM HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, PERFECT SEWERAGE. 


Till* mnnaffors have pi'nnisMon to refer to leading nn-mhers of the medical profession. 

For circular.**, with particulars, iwldress, 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 








Ip U/orld.>; 








































































